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“Labor must keep 
abreast of progress,” 


A U, ° Frank J. Gillespie, at- 
torney and secretary 
frotine for the Dairy Em- 
ployees Union, Local 
e 754 of Chicago and 
recording secretary 
for the International Conference of 
Dairy Employees, told the editor of 
the American Milk Review in an ex- 
clusive interview early in March. 
“Labor cannot and does not expect 
to hold back the clock,” he said. “Our 
job is to work for the best interests 
of employees in a constantly changing 
industry.” 


Evidence of an attempt to trans- 
late this attitude into action can be 
found in several areas, Mr. Gillespie 
pointed out. Concentrated milk did 
not fail because of union opposition as 
many people claim, he said. On the 
contrary, the product failed in every 
market where it was tried, union or 
no union. “Labor co-operated in the 
concentrated milk experiment,” he as- 
serted. “I do not recall a single in- 
stance where union plant men_ or 
union drivers refused to handle the 
product or did anything other than 
co-operate with management in giving 
it a full and fair trial in the market. 
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The most striking demonstration of | proble 
union determination to keep abreast} gested 
of progress, both technological ani} Exhib 
economic, is the newly created Inter} Pier it 
national Conference of Dairy Em-|  tembe 
ployees. This organization can best} for th 
be described as an educational and! idea 


The fact of the matter is, the publi 
simply did not like it.” 











advisory council designed to inform, would 
suggest, and teach. It is an unincor-| _ intere 
porated, voluntary association affili-! labor 
ated with the International Brother-| new 
hood of Teamsters. It is concerned} he sa 
with the interests of the working man. | _ idea 
It tries to advise the formal labor | some 
organizations to which dairy em-| see t 


ployees, both route salesmen and in- | _ tized 
side workers, may belong. It deals | play 
with such subjects as government reg- | to ur 
ulations, interpretation of labor laws | view 
such as the existing Wage Stabiliza | unde 
tion and NLRB programs, laws and visiti 
regulations relating to OPS, and other comy 
developments that affect the interests 


of dairy plant employees and route- Ps 
men. The Agricultural Adjustment feet 
Act, for example, does not affect |, p, 
labor directly, but it is studied and desk 
explained by the Conference. agre 
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one hundred and twenty delegates 
fom a hundred cities and the Do 
minion of Canada gathered in St. 
Louis to discuss problems facing labor 
in the dairy industry. The most vivid 
facet of this conference was the fact 
that representatives of management as 
well as labor were on the program. 
One of the principal speakers was 
Richard Nugent, vice-president of the 
General Ice Cream Corporation. Other 
speakers included Herbert Forest, 
deputy chief, Dairy Industry Branch of 
the Production and Marketing Admin- 
istration of the USDA, Professor Karl 
Schumacher, Marketing Specialist, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, and Gene 
Larson, Field Representative of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. 


Mr. Nugent’s speech before the 
conference will probably not change 
the face of labor relations within the 
dairy industry. Nevertheless, he was 
invited to address the conference, he 
was requested to say what he thought, 
and, judging from his speech, that is 
just about what he did. The signif- 
icant thing, as Mr. Gillespie points 
out. is that labor, in its own interest, 
is making a definite effort to keep 
informed on the problems of man- 
agement, marketing, 
problems of economics, as well as on 
problems of labor. Mr. Gillespie sug- 
gested that the huge Dairy Industry 
Exhibition to be held at the Navy 
Pier in Chicago the latter part of Sep- 
tember offered a natural opportunity 
for the further development of the 
idea implicit in the conference. “I 
would think that it would be in the 
interest of the dairy industry to have 
labor become acquainted with the 
new developments in the industry,” 
he said. “I think it would be a good 
idea for plant men, route men, and 
some of the people from our office to 
see the progress that will be drama- 
tized by the new equipment on dis- 
play at the show. Certainly we need 
to understand management’s point of 


problems _ of 


view just as management needs to 
understand ours. It seems to me that 
visiting the show is one way of ac 
complishing this.” 


Frank J. Gillespie is a big man 
physically. He stands well over six 
feet and has a frame to match. He is 
a busy man and from the looks of his 
desk, an efficient one. He readily 
agreed to my suggestion that an in- 
leview and a report might be mutu- 
ally beneficial and was most cordial 
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during the hour and a half that I spent 
with him. He was a little surprised 
at the thought of a trade paper editor 
seeking information from the union 
leadership. He said it was the first 
time that any trade paper representa 
tive had called on him. 


The office of Local 754 is located 
at 220 South Ashland Avenue in Chi- 
cago. It is a brick building of early 
1900 vintage, presumably a former 
dwelling that has been converted into 


FRANK GILLESPIE 


an office building. A_ receptionist 
greeted me politely when I entered, 
and after a moment’s wait in the re- 
ception room, I taken to Mr. 
Gillespie’s office. It was a small sim- 
ple office tastefully furnished and filled 
with an impressive array of books on 
law, labor, economics, sociology, and 
history. The impression that I gained 
was one of well-governed determina- 
tion. Mr. Gillespie’s attitude, his ref- 
erence books, the efficiency of his of- 
fice, spoke of a determination to 
study the problem from all angles and 
an equal determination to get the best 
solution that a given situation affords. 
It was this determination to know the 
problem, to get all the angles and 
viewpoints that was most significant. 


The International Conference of 
Dairy Employees did not invite Mr. 
Nugent to address them because they 
love Mr. Nugent or as a simple ges 
ture toward better industrial relations. 
They invited Mr. Nugent because 
they wanted to be informed, because 
they wanted to know. And people 
who know are likely to be very tough 
people to beat when it comes to any 
kind of an argument. 


was 





I posed a series of questions to 
Mr. Gillespie. These questions had 
been written out before the interview. 
Mr. Gillespie considered each question 
and gave me an answer. The questions 
and their answers follow. 


Question 1—What is the union con 
ception of a route man? Is he a sales 
man or a delivery man? 


Answer—A route man is very much 
a salesman. He must be a diplomat 
and able to handle people and, meet 
people. The very fact that he is paid 
on a commission basis and that unions 
negotiate contracts on that basis is an 
indication of our concept of the route 
man as a salesman. Of course, he is 
also a driver and must have a certain 
technical skill with his vehicle, but in 
our thinking he is primarily an indi- 
vidual whose first job is to get cus- 
tomers and hold them. He does this 
through salesmanship, through pro- 
viding them with quality merchandise 
That is 


and good service. what he 


gets paid for. 

Question 2—One of the most com 
mon complaints on the management 
side of the fluid milk business is that 
route men do not spend enough time 
selling. Recently a milk distributor 
said, “We sell 1500 pounds of cottage 
We could sell a lot 
more, but our route men are making 
so much money as it is that they don’t 


cheese a day. 


feel the need of additional sales 
drive.” 
Answer — We have found in ow 


studies that the size of the load has a 
direct bearing on the amount of so- 
licitation that a route man will do. The 
larger the load, the less the effort 
toward solicitation. We have found 
some companies that keep shifting 
their route to 
route, building them up. When the 
route is built up, the route man is 
shifted to another route and the route 
that he built up is given to another 
less expert salesman. 


best salesmen from 


A man with a 
small route is out to build up his sales, 
but the large routes require most of 
the driver’s time in distribution, book- 
keeping and think that 
many management overlooks 
the service angle. A route man with a 
good-sized route has a job keeping 
his customers happy and giving them 
the service they should have. The 
answer to the question is that a route 


service. I 
times 


salesman, as a general thing, does 
about as much solicitation as the sit- 
uation permits. If he has a big load, 
the time he has available is limited. 
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If he has a small load, he will spend 
more time soliciting because he needs 
to in order to improve his income, 
also because he has more time. 

Question 3—One of the main items 
in the cost of milk today is the de- 
livery charge which is principally a 
labor charge. What can be done to 
reduce this charge? 

Answer—In the first place, I dis- 
agree with the opening statement. 
Figures from some of the nation’s lead- 
ing milk companies show that from 
the total sales dollar labor and raw ma- 
terial costs percentage-wise are con- 
stantly shrinking. Maybe profits aren't 
growing as they should, as Mr. Nu- 
gent suggested. However, I don't 
think it is a fair statement to say, as 
the question implies, that labor costs 
are responsible for high milk prices, 
when according to management’s own 
figures this part of the milk dollar is 
constantly decreasing in relation to 
other total costs. 

Question 4 milk 
dealers are operating under a mar- 
ginal freeze by virtue of the provi- 
sions of SR 63, shouldn't route men’s 
commissions be frozen also? 


Inasmuch — as 


Answer—My answer to that is that 
they are frozen. Under the provisions 
of the Wage Stabilization Act, com- 
We don't like it. 


Of course, if a driver goes out and 


missions are fixed. 


makes more sales or if the price of 
milk goes up, his commissions in- 
crease, but the percentage is frozen 
and to all intents and purposes his 
reward for a given amount of work 
is therefore frozen. We objected stren- 
uously to this provision in the law, 
but that’s what it says so we have 
to abide by it. 

Question 6—What is the union’s at- 
titude toward the administration of 
pension, health and welfare, and sim- 
ilar funds? If the industry is putting 
up the money, why should not the 
industry administer the funds? 

Answer—Our experience, and it is 
an experience supported by participa- 
tion in a large number of plans of this 
nature that we favor, is that the money 
should be in the form of a trust fund 
disbursed by a bank or trust company 
where it is deposited. The health ben- 
efit plan or the insurance plan or 
pension plan can be under the super- 
vision of a joint board composed of 
representatives of management and 
labor but neither group should be able 
to disburse any of the funds other 
The 


than on basis. 


a joint money 
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should be deposited in the bank to be 
disbursed by the bank or trust that 
has been established for the purpose. 
That is the way the programs are set 
up here in Chicago as well as in other 
I believe that New York has 
a similar arrangement. Many people 
are misinformed on this matter of 
pensions. The wording of the ques- 
tion, for example, implies that the 
money is put up by the employer 
without the employee contributing 
anything. This is not correct. The 
pension plan that we have here was 
adopted in lieu of a wage increase. 
It amounts to a little over three dollars 
a week per man. If we had taken it 
as a wage increase, it would all have 


areas. 


belonged to the employee. As it is, 
it is still a wage increase and there- 
fore something to which the work- 
man is entitled, even though it is paid 
into the pension fund. It doesn’t seem 
It is 
I would 


to me that it is a contribution. 
part of the wage structure. 


also like to point out that these various 
insurance and health plans have had a 
happy effect on labor turnover. Wher 
these plans are in operation, men are 
less likely to move from one job to 
another due to the fact they have a 
stake in the pension program which 
they do not want to lose. 

Question 7 —Three-day delivery 
with no Sunday deliveries appears to 
be working out well in a number of 
cities. What is the union’s position 
on this arrangement? 

Answer — Frankly, we don’t think 
too much of it and its continuation 
might mean the end of the retail 
system. Our primary objection to it 
comes from our conviction that this 
type of curtailed delivery has done 
than anything else to 
people to the 


more drive 
their 
milk. Why management persists in 
adopting practices that turn people 
away from the one most profitable 
operation they have is hard to under- 


stores tor 





the marketing act. 


zations. 
expenses incurred. 


its machinery.” 
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SUPREME COURT ON BOSTON ORDER 
The Supreme Court, by a 4-3 decision, declared payments to co 
operatives for services performed in disposing of surplus milk to be 
inconsistent with the law as laid down by Congress. Climaxing nearly 
three years of litigation costing well over $25,000, the Court declared 
that payments of this nature to the cooperatives were not authorized by 


Under the Boston Order the practice has been for the Market 
Administrator to withhold money from every producer in the milkshed, 
whether a member of a cooperative or not, and distribute the sums thus 
collected among the cooperative associations. The justification for this 
action was based on the functions performed by cooperatives in disposing 
of surplus milk. Whether a producer belongs to an association or does 
not belong he still benefits from the marketing activities of these organi 
Therefore, the argument runs, he should help defray the 


The suit was instigated by five dairy farmers. The expense of the 
litigation was born by milk dealers in the Boston market. 
brought from Justice Black the observation: “The attitude of these private 
proprietors in this and past attacks on cooperatives justifies a rathet 
strong inference that cooperatives will continue to be defendants in 
lawsuits pushed by well-financed adversaries.” 

The majority decision contrasted the Boston Order with the New 
York Order, pointing out that the latter lays down specific conditions 
under which cooperatives may qualify for payments. According to the 
majority of the Court the Boston Order does not do this. 

Other markets in which payments are made to cooperatives in 
addition to Boston are New York, Cincinnati and the Dayton-Springfield 
area. A total of $14,000,000 has been paid to cooperatives in the four 
areas for surplus milk marketing activities. 

Justice Black was extremely vigorous in his dissent. 
feel deeply that the Court’s action in this case checkmates the congres- 
sional will, unjustifiably inflicts a grievious wrong on cooperatives, and 
plays havoc with a national farm policy that is working peacefully and 
well. The judiciary should not cavalierly throw a monkey wrench into 


A discussion of the significance of this decision for the fluid milk 
industry in general will appear in the May issue of the American Milk 
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American Milk Review 
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DUTCH TREAT FOR ARMED FORCES 

On a siding at the Sterovita Dairy in Dordrecht 
the “Milk Express” is loaded with 50,000 quarts of 
milk for overnight delivery to American servicemen 
stationed in Germany. 

As America began to provide its share of 
NATO fighting forces in Europe, it was faced with 
the problem of supplies. The U. 
large share of the high quality dairy products and 
eggs that is needed in the Netherlands. The refri 
erated cars of the “Milk Express” daily carry 50,000 
quarts of the richest milk in Europe. 

ECA’s role in this project has been essential. 
It has provided the processing machinery used by 
Dutch producers, and carton packaging machines. 


S. Army found a 


U- 
> 








stand. In our studies we are consist- 
ently confronted with figures that 
show a healthy retail operation to be 
the most profitable as well as the one 
that stimulates the highest consump- 
tion of milk. Where you have high 
retail deliveries, you invariably have 
high milk consumption. If you cut out 
another day from your delivery sched- 
ule and eliminate Sundays, you are 
practically inviting people to go to the 
stores. They will run out of milk be- 
cause they don’t take enough when 
the delivery occurs or else they do 
not have space enough in their refrig- 
erators to accommodate the milk they 
require. It is a difficult job to get 
six quarts of milk in the ordinary ice 
box along with all of the other food 
that must be kept there. Most people 
with ordinary families will need five 
or six quarts on three day a week de- 
livery. Our position is that three day 
a week delivery with no Sunday de- 
livery means less milk sold at retail, 
lower profits for dealers, less milk pro- 
duced by farmers, and fewer jobs for 
our people. In Chicago, our mem- 
bership has dropped in proportion to 
the decline in retail routes. In one 
city in Canada where a No Sunday 
and No Wednesday delivery was tried 
for one year, sales dropped off 22%. 

Question 8—What is the union at- 
titude toward such things as concen- 
trated milk, canned fresh milk, and 
similar products that might similarly 
make one day a week delivery pos- 
sible? 

Answer—We have co-operated with 
the concentrated milk experiments. 
The failure of that particular product 
was because the public didn’t want it. 
In non-union as well as union mar- 
kets, the thing was a flop. Our posi 
tion on all of these things is that we 
have to keep abreast of progress. We 
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can't stop the clock even if we wanted 
to. Our job is to work in the best 
interests of our members in a com- 
plex industry. Service to the public 
plus quality is our justification for ex- 
istence. That industry must progress 
and we have to progress with it. For 
example, the cigar makers used to roll 
cigars by hand and used saliva as a 
seal. This was obviously unsani- 
tary and when the inevitable step 
toward a more sanitary method of 
making cigars came, the union had to 
move with the times. We intend to 
keep in step with progress. 

Question 9—Most of these questions 
have been from the dealer’s view- 
point. What questions do you have 
to ask the industry? 

Answer — Well, you've caught me 
somewhat unprepared. I haven't had 
time to think about questions to the 
extent that I have a batch of them 
all ready to fire at you. However, 
there are some things that I’d like to 
ask. Why doesn’t the fluid milk in- 
dustry emphasize service to the pub- 
lic more than it does? Why do they 
try to curtail deliveries, which means 
Why doesn’t the 
industry expand rather than shrink 
this profitable part of the fluid milk 
business? In years past, the motto was 
“Fresh milk delivered seven days a 
week.” 

Another question I'd like to pose on 
this subject of deliveries is a matter 
of price. Management claims that 
every other day and three day a week 
deliveries enable them to operate at 
lower expense. If this is so, why isn’t 
it reflected in lower prices for milk? 


curtailing service? 


Why isn’t some of this saving, if not 
all of it, passed on to the consumer? 

Then there’s the question of sepa- 
rating retail and wholesale routes. 
One route will service stores, another 


route will service institutions, and still 
another route will service retail cus- 
tomers. The routes may criss-cross 
and intertwine, but one will not serve 
the other. This looks expensive to me. 
Why can’t a route man service all 
types of accounts? It would mean bet- 
ter, more efficient routing of trucks as 
well as job stability for the retail route 
man. He wouldn't find his route so 
seriously affected by a trend toward 
store buying. He would probably do 
a better job, and there would be a 
more efficient operation all around. 
Why is it done the other way? 


Another thing, why do milk dealers 
in their public relations speak of a 
retail delivered quart of milk? Why 
not average out all figures such as 
retail, wholesale, bulk, etc.? 


A final point: “Why do dairies com- 
pete with their own route salesmen 
by selling to independent contractors 
at a lower price? Some firms en- 
courage vendors to undersell their 
own salesmen. If a dairy wants a 
vendor business, confine it 100% to 
vendors. Our members who are em- 
ployee retail salesmen are absolutely 
stupified when a vendor with the 
same bottle of milk from the same 
dairy undersells them in a store or 
home. This simply is not fair or 


honest. 


I left Mr. Gillespie’s office with the 
feeling that management could do a 
lot worse than try out something sim- 
ilar to that which labor is trying out 
in the International Conference of 
Dairy Employees. If we who are on 
the management side of the fluid milk 
industry want to know what labor has 
on its mind, it would seem quite log- 
ical that the best way to find out 
would be for someone from the ranks 
of labor to tell us. 
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ECENTLY WE WERE ASKED 

to review a client’s insurance 

coverage and possibly recom- 
mend changes in that coverage. Now, 
I don’t pretend to be an expert on 
either life or casualty lines, but it 
doesn’t take an expert to tell that 
coverage is woefully inadequate. The 
fellow in question had insurance on 
just about every piece of equipment 
in his plant and on every truck and 
building. In fact, he had so many 
different policies that it became quite 
a job to just study them. 


The major inadequacy was immedi 
ately evident. Casualty policies, writ 
ten perhaps ten years ago, and re- 
newed year after year, set up limits 
of coverage based on prices and val 
ues in effect ten years ago. We all 
know how costs have risen. So much 
so as to render obsolete any insurance 
based on historical costs. My advice 
to the dealer was to call in an insur 
ance man, and, in joint conference, 
discuss increasing the coverages to a 
point at which reasonable protection 
was accorded. 


It is possible today to provide for 
almost any possible risk. The more 
common casualty lines — fire, theft, 
public liability—are basic, but there 
are other risks that need coverage. 
Do you carry products liability insur- 
ance? Too many dealers don’t. Yet 
you can go on year after year after 
year with no trouble until someday a 
customer finds a bug in the bottle. 
It could cost plenty to assuage the 
customers anguish and upset stom- 
ach. Products liability insurance does 
two things. First, it pays the dam- 
ages. Second, the insurance com- 
panies investigate claims pretty thor- 
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oughly and keep tabs on chronic com- 
plaints, with the result that unjustified 
complaints by someone out for an 
easy buck tend to be kept at a min- 
imum. How about collision insurance 
on trucks? That’s pretty expensive cov- 
erage and it may be that self insur- 
ance is cheaper. If your experience 
rate is good and you maintain ade- 
quate repair and maintenance facili- 
ties, it’s probably cheaper to not carry 
collision insurance. It shouldn't be 
necessary to mention personal liability 
and property damage for trucks. 
That's a must. But remember, in this 
day and age, $5,000/10,000 or even 
$10,000/20,000 personal liability is 
hardly enough. The additional cost of 
insurance for $20,000/40,000 over 
$5,000/10,000 is surprisingly small. 

When you review your fire cover 
ages— remember you have buildings, 
equipment, and products and sup- 
plies inventories. Get comprehensive 
(which is practically all-inclusive) cov- 
erage on all of them. And remember 
too that most such policies include a 
co-insurance clause. This clause re- 
quires that a certain percentage of 
actual value be insured in order to 
recover full damages up to the policy 
limits. If you have a building worth 
$20,000 and your policy has an 80% 
co-insurance clause, you must insure 
for $16,000. Otherwise, if you have 
a $1,000 loss, say, and you carry only 
$10,000 insurance, you'll recover only 
$625.00. 

When you renew your coverages, 
combine as many things as you can 
in single policies. In other words, 
blanket your coverages. Don’t insure 
each and every truck. Get, instead, 
a policy that automatically covers ad- 
ditions and automatically drops dis- 





positions. Do the same for equip- 


ment. Blanket everything you can. 
This serves two purposes. By reduc- 
ing the number of policies, it’s easier 
to keep track of them. And, more 
important, by blanketing coverages, 
youre less likely to overlook some- 
thing. 

Those of you in partnerships or in 
closely held corporations will do well 
to investigate life insurance policies 
on your partners or fellow stockhold- 
ers—so-called keyman insurance. Such 
insurance, payable on death to the 
company, makes it easier to liquidate 
deceased owners’ interests. But don’t 
let anyone tell you the premiums on 
such insurance on lives of keymen are 
deductible in computing income taxes. 
They are not, even when incurred for 
good business reasons, such as insur 
ing owners’ lives and thus reasonably 
assuring the continuity of the busi- 
ness. I stress this because I’m told 
there are some agents who, misin 
formed as to the significance of a 
certain court case, tell potential insur 
ance buyers that the life insurance 
premiums costs are deductible when 
incurred for reasons such as above. 
They're not. Of course, the cost of 
premiums on casualty lines, incurred 
for business reasons as distinguished 
from personal reasons, are deductible. 

The limitation on tax deductibility 
in no way detracts, however, from the 
desirability of the insurance. You 
don’t want to carry it to a ridiculous 
extreme of course, but where you can 
protect yourself from a normal, prob- 
able risk, by all means insure. And 
insure adequately, for nothing is worse 
than the false sense of security that 
results from inadequate insurance cov- 
erage. 
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CREAM LINE MILK ....... 135 BPM 


HOMOGENIZED MILK...... 130 BPM 
CHOCOLATE MILK ....... 125 BPM 
MEIN oss 0 is sia 120 BPM 
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LONG LIFE 
is what I’m after 


No matter what you look for in a milk filler . . . speed... 
durability . . . efficiency . . . economy . . . you’ll find Cemac 
offers you more for your money. Cemac’s superiority has been 
demonstrated in positive fashion . . . by actual performance 
figures in a large number of dairies. Your Crown Representative 
can show you such performance records. Ask him to do so and 
you’ll quickly see why dairy owners everywhere say—there’s 
not a filler on the market that can match Cemac. And remem- 
ber, Cemac in combination with the Dacro P-38 Milk Cap gives 
you the finest operation of all. Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Machine Sales Division, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 





VACUUM MILK FILLER 
The Greatest Vovformer of, thewt all 


Built in Three Sizes 


How close does your filler come to these average CEMAC speeds? 


rE. These are rated capac- 
ities for Cemac 28. . . but 
they ore exceeded in dairies 


from coast to 
the daily run. 


coast, throughout 


CEMAC 10 
CEMAC 14 
CEMAC 28 











Price Cutting Can Be Licked 


EN in the duid milk business 

consider their industry one of 

the most competitive businesses 
in the national economy. The recent 
testimony of the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency emphasized 
this. Advocating the removal of price 
regulations, the Dairy Industry Com- 
mittee stated that because of the 
highly competitive nature of the in- 
dustry no runaway inflationary prices 
would result. 

Competition is, indeed, a prime ele- 
ment in the fluid milk business. Every 
milk dealer is aware of this fact. Were 
he not, he would have a difficult time 
staying in business. Yet, in spite of 
the vital role that competition plays, 
few dealers understand it. 

The most common method of com- 
peting in this business is through 
pricing devices. Some of the devices 
are open and frank, some are devious 
and smack of the unethical. The 
fiercer the competition the more un- 
ethical the competitive practices are 
likely to become. At the moment the 
lure of the big stop, the hotel, the 
restaurant, the store, is the area in 
which price is the major weapon. 
Kickbacks, under-the-counter deals, 
billing for fewer cases than were de- 
livered are some of the more unsavory 
We have 
accurate reports from one of the ma- 
jor markets in the nation, of dealers 
actually buying customers. The sad 
feature of this type of competition 
is that it does not do what it is sup- 
posed to do. It is a two-edged sword 
that cuts both ways. Invariably it pre- 
cipitates a price war of one kind or 
another and the net result is disaster 
for all concerned. 


schemes being employed. 


The countryside is littered with 
horrible examples of what happens 
when a price war is visited upon a 


market. New York, Chicago, Mil- 
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waukee, Akron are a few markets that 
have been bludgeoned with this type 
of competition. No one_ benefited. 
Everyone lost, including the custom- 
ers. Nevertheless, the reliance on cut- 
ting the price as a surefire method of 
getting business continues to occupy 
a top spot in milk dealer thinking. 


It is a false premise. It won't work. 


Most dealers do not like to cut 
prices. However, let someone in the 
market start and the rest of the dis- 
tributors in the area will almost im- 
mediately meet the price cut or go 
beyond it. There is, apparently, little 
that can be done about a price cut 
except meet it. To be sure, some mar- 
kets have called for government reg- 
ulation. Some markets have estab- 
lished resale prices, selecting the fire 
over the frying pan. Another device 
has been to set up a health barrier 
around the market; an ordinance that 
requires all milk sold in the market 
to be produced within a certain well- 
defined area and processed within a 
smaller area. The courts have given 
this type of counter-offensive short 
shrift. 

The simplest, most effective way to 
meet a price cut is not to meet it. It 
the price cut is not economically jus- 
tified, then the firm initiating the price 
cut is going to lose money. How long 
it is prepared to go on losing money 
is dependent upon its resources, its 
determination, and angle that it is 
seeking to develop. In most cases the 
firm has a limited objective in mind. 
However, it is next to impossible to 
limit a price cut. Once a price re- 
duction is made the people offering 
milk at that price are stuck with it. 

° ° oO ° 
HE KEY TO MEETING a price 
threat by not meeting it is in 
dealer solidarity. If the market 
is well organized, has a strong asso- 
ciation, can present a united frort 


SPEAKING .. 





against the price cutters, they ar 
dead pigeons. Stark County, Ohio an 
Indianapolis, Indiana are excellent ex 
amples of this doctrine. 


Producers, dealers, and the labo 
union in Stark County banded to. 
gether two or three years ago for the 
purpose of selling milk. They recog 
nized the mutual benefits to be de 
rived from such a program and pooled 
their resources to promote the product 
on which all depend for a livelihood 
They have increased the per capita 
consumption of milk in the area sub- 
stantially. They have also met and 
successfully checked the threat to 
their market made by a few shoe- 
string operators with cheap milk in 
gallon jugs. They did not attempt to 
meet the jug price. They held thei 
price where it belonged and concen- 
trated on selling quality milk and 
quality service. They are stronger to 
day than they ever have been before 
The market is in good shape and ther 
has been no disastrous price war such 
as the neighboring city of Akron 
experienced. 


A more classic example, and one 
that was purely a price cutting deal, 
has recently terminated in Indian- 
apolis. About four months ago a large 
milk firm from Chicago moved into 
the Indianapolis market. The firm 
bought out an Indianapolis dairy that 
had about three per cent of the busi- 
ness in the city. The Chicago firm 
offered milk at a cent under the exist 
ing price plus discounts of five, six, 
and seven per cent depending upon 
the volume. The natural move and 
the great temptation on the part ol 
other dealers in Indianapolis was to 
meet the price. This would have been 
in keeping with the usual pattern. 
Everybody would lose money. Many 
would go broke and sell out to the 
Eventually the price 
would get back 
where it had been but never all of 
the way back. Once the cut is made, 
getting it back is next to impossible. 


(Please Turn to Page 96) 


newcomer. 


somewhere near 
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EVERY Dairy can share in 
Big Beverage Market wit 



















You Have Nothing to Bottle... 
No Equipment to buy 


Eze-Orange Concentrate is shipped to you in quart bot- 
tles—labeled and ready to put on your trucks. You don't 
spend I¢ for machinery, bottling equipment, bottles or 
additional delivery equipment. Eze-Orange Concentrate 
contains natural ingredients including real California 
Valencia orange juice. It's easy to make. Housewife just 
adds water. It’s economical. One quart makes 6 quarts 
Orange Drink—for half the cost of carbonated beverages. 


Eze Lemonade and Eze Pineapple-Orange Concentrates Available Also 


You make more profit 


Dairies make as much money on sale of 1 quart of Eze- 
Orange Concentrate to | customer as on selling 25 quarts 
of milk to 25 customers. And sales to 325 dairies prove 
Eze-Orange Concentrate to be fastest selling product in 
our history. Customer satisfaction has been so great that 
WE ARE POSITIVELY GUARANTEEING SATISFACTION 
ON SALE OF EACH INITIAL QUART SOLD TO YOUR 
CUSTOMER—to help you introduce this popular bever- 
age more quickly. 















MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLE 


1 would like to have free sample and all the facts on Eze-Orange 
Concentrate and free promotional material. 


Be cnientsarstenene 





ORR cermin 





a 





<— State 
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S LONG as milk can be sold 
only when the dealer or dis- 
tributor can get it from where 
it is to where someone wants it, the 
dealer and distributor are in the trans- 
portation business. A very specialized 
form of transportation to be sure, but 
still subject to the same fundamentals 
as most other highway transportation. 


A breakdown in the transportation 
system carrying a perishable product 
is a disastrous thing. All the equip- 
ment, work, “know-how” and dollars 
that went into the product can easily 
be lost. Likewise all the investment 
that went into the truck equipment 
is idle because it did not purchase 
satisfactory distribution which is the 
desired end point. 

One of the most frustrating and un- 
necessary interruptions to transporta- 
tion is the vehicle accident—usually a 
collision with another vehicle or a 
fixed object. Highway accidents are 
without a doubt the most expensive 
“luxury” any business finds on the cost 
sheet. They are called a “luxury” in 
this instance because there is plenty 
of evidence that any business can get 
along without them. It has long been 
established that with adequate plan- 
ning and attention, they can be re- 
duced to a minimum, even if they 
cannot be eliminated. 


But let’s see how much an accident 
Not only in dollars because 
when expressed that way, the amount 
has a way of getting lost in the maze 
of figures that reflect the whole busi- 
ness operation. Rather let’s measure it 
in terms of unit profit which gives a 
true picture of the failure of the trans- 
portation function. 


costs. 


Just for example, we will assume 
that a driver has banged up a route 
truck to the extent that it cost $250 
to repair it in the shop. We will be 
easy on the driver in this case and 
say that no one was injured, so there 
is no personal liability. Further, we 
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will suppose that he struck an inde- 
structible object and there is no prop- 
erty damage. 

This leaves us with the job of sweat- 
ing out a $250 repair bill, the loss of 
the truck for a given time and the 
odds and ends of lost time and cus- 
tomer dissatisfaction with delivery 
delay. We will even concede that 
the cargo was undamaged and _ar- 
rangements were made to rescue it 
without loss. 


If the dealer employing the driver 
is making % cents net profit per 
quart of milk, he is making what we 
have been led to believe is a repre- 
sentative profit. It also seems to be 
accepted that a driver can deliver 
between 400 and 600 quarts of milk 
per day. If we agree that this driver 
has been delivering 500 quarts, he 
would be about average. 


Using these figures as a basis for 
simple arithmetic, it appears that the 
net profit on this truck and driver 
amounts to $1.25 per day. It then 
follows that when put back into serv- 
ice, the truck and driver are going to 
work 200 days without profit to pay 
for the repair work to the truck. Dur- 
ing this period the dealer will finance, 
handle, process and deliver 100,000 
quarts of milk without profit just to 
pay for some carelessness or lack of 
supervision. 


But that is not all. If the truck 
was damaged to the extent of $250, 
it will be shop-bound for at least four 
days. For these four days it will be 
necessary to lease a truck or make 
some other equally expensive arrange- 
ment. If the lease price is $25 per 
day, another $100 is added to the bill. 
This amounts to another 80 days for 
the truck and driver. For the dealer, 
it means another 40,000 quarts of 
milk without net profit. 


Phone calls, tow truck and other 
incidentals such as administrative 


time that accompany such accidents 
will add to the cost. Just how much 
is problematical. Chances are that a 
route driver who has an accident jn 
which equipment damage amounts to 
$250 does not participate in the joint 
effort of making a profit during the 
year in which he has the accident. 


In computing the cost we will leave 
to the sales department the cost of 
customer dissatisfaction. A good deal 
of money is spent on advertising the 
excellence of the product and the 
service. Just how much this is dis- 
counted is not a transportation matter, 


When sales are involved in the 
driver's responsibilities, it becomes 
hard to weed out the careless or acci- 
dent-prone driver. If he meets people 
well and is able to get and hold new 
customers, there is a certain amount 
of pressure to keep him on the job, 
regardless of his accident record. His 
rating is always enhanced by the 
amount of business he gets. This is 
not always an expression of whether 
or not he is a profit-maker. 


The obvious remedy for accidents 
is driver selection and training. There 
is plenty of help available along these 
lines which costs far less than the 
uncontrolled accidents. Almost all the 
large fleet operators take advantage of 
outside help or joint effort. They have 
found that it pays off. 


The first step in an accident pre- 
vention program is to get in touch 
with the safety engineer of your in- 
surance carrier. Make a pal of him. 
You will find that he is not a dreamer 
with a faraway look in his eye. He 
can help with the selection of new 
drivers and the training of drivers 
already on the payroll. He knows the 
proved techniques. 


Another source of help is the driver 
training courses given at twenty some 
odd universities. They usually take 
about one week. At least one driver or 
driver supervisor should take this 
course so that he can help the other 
drivers. 

No accident program will work un- 
less it is a continuous effort. There 
must be someone who assumes re- 
sponsibility for accident reduction and 
prevention. If it is the boss, so much 
the better. The amount of time de- 
voted to this work will take care of 
itself. It depends upon the number 
of trucks involved and their perform- 
ance when it is started. 
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FRUEHAUF MILK TANK-TRAILERS COST LESS 
TO MAINTAIN, LAST YEARS LONGER! 


N= TIME you look over a Milk Tank-Trailer, take 
a good look at the chassis. It’s here that leaks due 
to road shocks and stresses are born. If it’s a Fruehauf 
you'll notice a sturdy Z type frame, trussed and braced 
in such a manner to allow “give” without transmitting 
strains to the tank. That’s only one point. 


Note how the tank is mounted to the frame. Frue- 
haufs are continuously mounted the length of the chas- 
sis to give you an integral load carrying unit. 


Points like these, hidden points, are the features that 
add the extra years of service to your Trailer — that 
keep maintenance bills low (to the point of preventive 
maintenance only! ) 


Fruehaufs are built for payload and performance — 
are light in weight and extra tough. They conform to all 
requirements for milk haulage, yet never sacrifice pay- 
load for weight saving features. 


For the Milk Tank-Trailer for your needs, see your 
local Fruehauf Branch man, or write Fruehauf Trailer 
Company, 10992 Harper Ave., Detroit 32, Mich., for 
a complete Tank-Trailer Catalog. 





Cleaning Ease... 
Plus Factor with Fruehauf! 


18—8 Stainless Steel 
Fruehauf Milk Tanks have 
smooth inside linings and 
valves without traps. They’re 
easily cleaned because large 
manholes and fast flowing 
lines afford quicker flushing, 
easier venting. Walkways 
with dams and drains help 
prevent accidents and con- 
fine spillage. One man can 
clean a Fruehauf in a mat- 
ter of minutes! 


MULTI-RATE SUSPENSION ADDS MILES 
TO TIRE LIFE—RIDES EASIER! 


Fruehauf’s exclusive “Multi-Rate” Suspension gives your 
load a cushioned ride—is as easy on the tank when 
empty as loaded. Automatic adjustment for proper spring 
tension from no load to overload minimizes wheel hop, 
adds extra miles to tire life. 











WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF TRUCK-TRAILERS 
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They Started 
The Purebreds 


The Story on the Cover 


By NORMAN MYRICK 


It is impossible to 


Crclusive 
jfectine 


keep the Low Coun- 
tries, the Channel 
Islands, and the 
Scottish 
of the milk business. 
For, like the major 


moors out 


portion of our cul- 
ture, the dairy industry in the United 
States is an importation. Every single 
dairy animal in the nation has an 
ancestry that ultimately goes back to 
Holland, or Scotland, or England, or 
the high valleys of Switzerland. 


Cattle have been coming to this 
country from Europe since the second 
Most of them 
were beef animals, allowed to forage 
for themselves in the wilderness. The 
cattle industry in the early days of 


voyage of Columbus. 


the nation was a frontier enterprise. 
The hunter and trapper were only 
one step ahead of the cattleman. The 
Battle of Cowpens during the Ameri- 
can Revolution was fought at one 
of these frontier cattle establishments. 
The poor standards of animal hus- 
bandry that this type of management 
represents were not conducive to the 
“Old 


the popular name for the 


growth of 
Brindle,” 
family cow not so long ago, suggests 


a dairy industry. 


a mixture of many breeds, a product 
of whatever bull was available. 


The modern dairy industry in the 
United States began about seventy- 
five years ago. Its beginnings coin- 
cide rather closely with improvement 
in the type of dairy animal prevail- 
ing in the nation. Importations of 
animals had been followed more or 
less haphazardly for many years. Pur- 
chase of animals from sailing masters, 


particularly Dutch and English, had 
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An artist’s version of the perfect Holstein cow. Purebred cattle 
have contributed immensely to the development of the American 


been followed for many years. How 
ever, the breeds were not kept pure 
and no real purebred strains devel- 
oped until the middle of the 19th 
century. 


Ayrshires were the first breed to be 
imported and kept pure, according to 
T. R. Pirtle in his History of Dairy- 
ing. The first cattle of this breed were 
brought into this country in 1822. 
Some Guernseys were imported by a 
Mr. Pierce, of Boston, in 1830. Ten 
years later Nicholas Biddle, famed 
financier of the pre-Civil War period 
and president of the United States 
Bank, brought in three cows that be- 
came Number One, Two, and Three 
in the Guernsey Cattle Club Herd 
Register. The American Guernsey 
Cattle Club was formed in New York 
in 1877. 

Jerseys had been imported prior to 
1850 and their development pro- 
ceeded rapidly. The American Jer- 
sey Cattle Club was founded in 1868. 


Holsteins were introduced into this 


country through the activities of 
Dutch ship masters who invariably 
carried a cow or two as a milk source 
Often these 


animals were sold at a port of call 


during their voyages. 


along the way. The animals were 
never bred for purity and the Hol- 
stein breed did not come into its own 
as a pure strain until 1852. In that 
year Mr. Winthrop W. Chenery, Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts, purchased a 
Holstein cow from a Dutch sailing 
Mr. Chenery 


quent importations in 1857 and 1859 


master. made subse- 


but all were lost, except one bull, 


through an outbreak of disease in 
1860. A year later Mr. 


brought in five more cows and a bull. 


Chenery 


These animals flourished and_ the 


dairy industry. 


breed has remained pure ever since. 
Ten years after Mr. Chenery’s last 
cattle, 


enough breeders to form an associa- 


consignment of there were 
tion. The Association of Thorough- 
bred Holstein Cattle was formed on 
March 15, 1871. 
Mr. Chenery was the association’s first 
president. Mr. Chenery’s portrait ap- 


Fittingly enough, 


pears on Our cover this month. 


The last breed to gain a place as 
a purebred strain in this country was 
the Brown Swiss. These animals were 
first imported by Henry M. Clarke in 
1869. Mr. Clarke was a fellow towns- 
man of Mr. Chenery. 

Another breed, the Dutch Belt, 
had a brief period of glory but have 
never occupied a very large place 
among purebred cattle in the United 
States. The first of 
were imported in 1840 by no less a 


these animals 


personality than the great P. T. Bar- 
num. Impressed by the striking ap- 
pearance of the cattle with their sleek 
black hides and wide clear-cut belt 
of white around their middles, Mr. 
them 


Barnum used as showpieces. 


Breeders of purebred cattle and 
their various breed associations have 
contributed immensely to the dairy 
industry. Perhaps one of the most 
remarkable statistics of the last dee- 
ade has been increased production 
per cow. Although cow numbers have 
declined, the supply of milk has re- 
mained constant. Dairy herd improve- 
ment associations, extension workers, 
improved better 
ment have all contributed. The pure- 


pastures, manage- 
bred cattleman, with his careful breed- 
ing program, his constant striving for 
a better animal has been a basic ingre- 
dient in the growth of the dairy 


industry. 
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“Bulk mile handling 


in, Stainless Stuol taka io practical 
and, profitable for modiuny-diged, farms’ 


— Joseph Haik, Jr., President 

































cattle Green Valley Farms Dairy, Haddonfield, N. J. 
‘merican ee ; : , 
Cr since. 
ry’s last 
re =6were ] 
associe- F you think the bulk milk handling system pays 
1orough- off only in operations involving large herds, look 
‘med on carefully at the results of a 19-farm system set up 
enough, last year by Green Valley Farms Dairy, Haddon- 
on’s first field, N. J. 
trait ap- On this New Jersey route, the average producer 
ith. milks 28 cows; four producers milk 15 cows or less. 
place as All these farms have been equipped with Stainless 
itry was Steel cooling and holding tanks, ranging in capacity 
als were from 60 to 300 gallons. Milk is picked up daily by a 
‘larke in 3,000-gallon Stainless Steel tank trailer. 
y towns- Joseph Haik, Jr., President of Green Valley 
Farms, has found that the bulk handling system 
h Belt Green Valley Farms Dairy’s driver uses a calibrated Stainless results in improved milk ualit elimination of 
Steel rule to check the quantity of milk in the farm tank. Pp q y; 
ut have additional cooling of the milk at the plant, a 25% 
e place | | saving in labor, elimination of operating some wash- 
United ing equipment, and availability of the tanker for 
animals overnight storage. 
» less a In addition, the processor benefits through im- 
‘ proved relations with his producers. Milk is weighed 
ing ap- . 
sis ca and butterfat samples taken at the farm in the 
a i presence of the farmer. And easy-to-clean Stainless 
on i tanks save him much time and labor, too. 
vpieces. Stainless Steel cooling and holding tanks on the 
— farm are the key to this system. United States Steel 
os aun does not manufacture these tanks; it produces much 
» i of the Stainless Steel from which they are made. 
. ae However, we have gained extensive experience with 
st dec- | bulk handling systems employing Stainless tanks. 
duction If you would like further information, write to 
rs have Agricultural Extension Section, United States Steel 
has re- a ; ee ee Company, Room 4362, 525 William Penn Place, 
nprove- | Gotaakertroust's pompoatine sr nee fermi rwem te Pittaburgh 30, Pennaylvania. 
VorKe’s, 
er AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE... . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL.... NATIONAL TUBE .... TENNESSEE COAL & IRON 
nel UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS ... . . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
| breed- UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Temperature of Separation and 
Fat Test of Cream 


QUESTION — We have trouble 
maintaining a constant fat test in 
our cream and are wondering what 
we can do to keep it uniform. Our 
milk is pasteurized and cooled in 
the vat to from 80° to 110° F. be- 
fore separation, depending on the 
time spent between the finishing of 
our bottling operation and the be- 
ginning of separation. We do not 
change the cream screw or any- 
thing else, and yet our cream test 
may vary as much as 10% from day 
to day. 


J. C. S., New York. 


ANSWER-—Without knowing what 
other variable may be involved, I 
would guess that the variation in the 
temperature of your milk at the time 
of separation is the most likely source 
of your trouble. Many separator oper- 
ators are unaware of the relatively 
great changes in cream test that 
are possible with milk temperature 
changes. 


Sommer in his book, Market Milk 
and Related Products, gives a table 
which shows that with all other factors 
unchanged, a separation temperature 
of 80°F. gave a fat test of 50%, while 
a separation temperature of 120°F. 
gave a test of 40%. This is about the 
same magnitude of change that you 
report, and I assume that if you stand- 
ardize your temperature you will over- 
come most of your trouble. 


For the production of the best 
quality of market cream, I suggest 
that you use the lower limit of your 
range rather than the higher one. 
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Much better viscosity is obtained 
when the separation temperature is 
in the region where the fat globules 
have begun to solidify or where they 
are solid. 


It will be well to check the fat test 
of your skim milk occasionally, espe- 
cially at the lower temperatures, to 
make sure that you are not experi- 
encing excessive losses. With the or- 
dinary separator the fat losses in the 
skim tend to increase as the separa- 
tion temperature is lowered. It is also 
advisable to feed the machine some- 
what more slowly at the lower tem- 
peratures to give the milk a longer 
time in the bowl for complete 
separation. 


The new cold milk separators that 
have recently appeared on the market 
are given two ratings: one when han- 
dling warm milk; and the other, about 
one-half as great, when they are sep- 
arating cold milk at 40°-45°F. These 
machines are so constructed that the 
fat losses in the skim milk are little 
or no greater when separating cold 
milk than when separating it warm. 
The cream produced by separating 
at these low temperatures generally 





Dr. Robert F. Holland and Dr. 
James C. White, both of the De- 
partment of Dairy Industry at 
Cornell University, conduct their 
question and answer column each 
month in the “Review.” Questions 
should be addressed to either 
Dr. White or Dr. Holland, De- 
partment of Dairy Industry, 
Stocking Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 











has very fine body and whipping 





characteristics. 
Food Value of Milk 


QUESTION — In our retail milk 
business, customers are developing 
sales resistance because of what 
they call the high price of milk. 
We insist that milk is still a good 
buy and would like some figures 
to back up our sales story. Can 
you help us? 

F. S., New York. 


ANSWER-—From the data derived 
in a survey made in two cities in the 
fall of 1951, Dr. E. G. Misner has 
made calculations of the price per 
pound and the price per 100 calories 
for various foods. Milk is still a sur- 
prisingly good buy. 

In New York City, where the store 
price of milk was 21.8 cents, the price 
per pound was 10.2 cents, and the 
price per 100 calories was 3.3 cents. 
Compared to this price, round steak 
cost 15.2 cents per 100 calories and 
hamburger 4.7 cents. Pork chops were 
8.0 cents per 100 calories and poultry 
10.7 cents. Fresh eggs at 85 cents a 
dozen cost 9.6 cents per 100 calories, 
cabbage 6.3 cents, lettuce 31.1 cents, 
and potatoes, 1.5 cents. Canned corn 
was 5.1 cents and canned peas 6.7 
cents per 100 calories. Sugar, at 0.5 
cent, and potatoes, at 1.5 cents, were 
the significant items at lower caloric 
cost, but when we compare all of 
the other listed foods with milk on 
the basis of nutritional value in terms 
of vitamins, protein, and especially 
quality of the protein, the value of 
milk becomes much more striking. 


When you can buy a new Cadillac 
at used car prices, the bargain will be 
obvious. Consumers do not seem to 
be aware of the true value of milk. 
Not only is it one of the best buys on 
a price, fuel, or caloric basis, but it 
is the nearest to perfection of any 
food in terms of what the body needs. 


The whole dairy industry has a 
splendid selling point in this com- 
parison and we hope that this type of 
information can be presented to con- 
sumers with enough force to increase 
milk sales. 
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GLASS BOTTLES ARE BEST 





pene”! 
Half-Gallon Container 
Helps You 


Sell More Milk 
EERE THE 


HERES THE CONTAINER that’s tak- 
ing the country by storm . . . it’s the half- 
gallon glass milk bottle! It lets you sell milk 
for less, yet still permits you to make your 
normal profit. 





HOUSEWIVES CHEER IT because it 


saves them money . . . takes less refriger- 
ator space. They find it easy to grip and 


pour from too! oA 


petesietiemienmndhemmeetetimen nea 








DAIRIES CHEER IT TOO because it 
gives them a price advantage in wholesale 
outlets . . . helps boost their total milk sales. 
And now, with necessary equipment avail- 
able, conversion is fast and easy. 

Step up your sales by using half-gallon 
bottles. Just make sure you get the best. . . 
order sturdy Thatcher Glass Half-Gallon 
Milk Bottles. 


THATCHER 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY INC., # Elmira, N.Y. 
Factories: 


ELMIRA, N.Y. STREATOR, ILL. LAWRENCEBURG, IND. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Step up your Profitsw 


Join the 3,000 Dairies from Coast to Coast Now Distributing Jey spe 


America’s Favorite Orangeade |°°@"g 
eda 
1 fact, | 


unti 


The families your trucks now serve obviously buy other items for 

home consumption besides dairy products. Prominent among these are beverages. 
Just how much do your customers spend on soft drinks? Here's the answer. 

A retail dairy truck, making 300 stops, serves 1,050 people. | 
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swith GREEN SPOT! 


uting hey spend over $9,500 every year on beverages! The most popular of all fruit drinks 
eade |'°range. The most popular orange drink in America is Green Spot. 
fe dairies distribute Green Spot than all competitive orangeades combined. 





ms for 
rages. Mfact, hundreds of dairies annually have Green Spot sales 
iswer, Pounting to over $1,000 per truck. Get your share of this richly profitable beverage market. 


eople. N SPOT, INC. 1501 Beverly Boulevard, Los Angeles 26, California 
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Dairy Equipment Manufacturers 
Hit Hard in Second Quarter 
Allocations 


T’S A BLEAK looking future for 
the manufacturers of dairy equip- 
ment if the second quarter alloca- 

tions to that industry can be looked 
upon as an indicator of “things to 
come.” The one all-important metal 
that will be holding up these pro- 
ducers’ future output is the nickel- 
bearing stainless steel so essential to 


production of all contact surfaces 
which require highly heat-resistant 
metals not found in the straight 


chrome varicties of stainless steels. 


A further dampener has _ been 
placed on the future forecast of this 
vital element in the form of a recent 
report from the International Mate- 
rials Conference which indicates that 
this committee, in view of the “pres- 
ent acute shortage of nickel,” is mak- 
ing every effort to find ways to ease 
the tense situation. Currently, they 
are studying the use of nickel in the 
making of coins, and should the Com- 
mittee’s Working Group find that too 
much of the precious metal is con- 
sumed by such projects, we'll prob- 
ably all be taking wooden nickels. 


Dairy owners are advised to take 
an inventory survey of their future 
needs for either dairy equipment re- 
placements or repair parts. Although 
your present machinery may be satis- 
factory for the next four to six or 
eight months, be sure that your sur- 
vey estimates any or all your future 
needs. For whatever this survey re- 
veals is of vital importance to your 
industry as a whole in its requests for 
obtaining future metals requirements 
from the NPA and the Defense Pro- 
duction Authority’s materials and re- 
quirements division. 


Even though current material sup- 
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plies are adequate to replenish some 
of the dairy machinery requirements 
or replacements, the drastic cut that 
the equipment manufacturers had to 
take under second quarter allocations 
should sound a note of warning to all 
end users—to you, the users of dairy 
equipment. 

Should the pinch on nickel allot- 
ments get worse in the third quarter, 
there'll just not be any new machinery 
or parts available next fall or winter 
with which to make either replace- 
ments or repairs on anything more 
than a very limited scale. 


Although some of the other mate- 
rials used by the dairy equipment 
makers are not in the same short sup- 
ply, the lack of sufficient nickel-bear- 
ing stainless steel could hold up all 
or part of the future manufactures of 
this essential equipment. 


Less than six per cent of equipment 
for the dairy industry is made of the 
straight chrome variety of stainless 
steel. And total nickel-bearing stain- 
less steel alloted to the manufacturers 
during the second quarter was about 
38% of the pre-Korean base-period. 


Commission-Earning Employees 
Now Under Wage Regulations 


During the past month the long- 
awaited Wage Stabilization Ruling 
covering commission earnings of em- 
ployees who are paid either in whole 
or in part on a commission basis was 


released. 


General Wage Regulation 20, cov- 
ering driver-salesmen of various indus- 
tries including the dairy industry, sets 
forth the procedure for applying 
WSB’s already established catch-up 
and cost-of-living formulas—Regs. 6 
and 8—both of which are largely self- 
administering and don’t require prior 
approval from WSB. However, com- 
mission rates can’t be increased with- 


out getting advance approval fro, 
WSB. 

Regulation 6 permits wage adjys 
ments up to 10% above the level , 
January, 1950, and Regulation 
allows increases to reflect rises in th, 
cost-of-living since January 15, 195 
as indicated by the Bureau of Laly 
Statistics Consumers’ Price Index. 


These adjustments may now be a; 
plied to earnings of commission en 
ployees—those who earn either all , 
only part of their salary as commi 
sion—under the provisions of Reg 
lation 20 just issued. 


How Applied 

If an employee or group of en 
ployees earns both fixed salary an 
commission, the percentage adjust 
ments permissible under Gen. Wag 
Regs. 6 and 8 are applied and pu 
into effect without getting approva 
of WSB, for both parts of the em 
ployees earns both fixed salary an 

Increases are figured on one ol 
three bases: fixed salary or base rate 
derived commission 
rates not in excess of 2%; and on rate: 
of commission exceeding 2%. 


earnings from 


Base pay period for the fixed earn- 
ing portion of salary is the first reg. 
ular payroll period ending on or after 
January 15, 1950. And it works like 
this: On or after January 15, 1950, 
a group of dairy employees received 
fixed salaries averaging $28 per week 
plus their regular 6% commission. 





The following month, a general in- 
crease in fixed salaries gave them a 
weekly raise of $2. But the 10% 
allowed under the GWR 6 would have 
brought their raise to $2.80. Under 
the new regulation, these employees 
can now be given that full 10% in- 


crease and their raise then would 
bring the salary to $30.80. At the 
same time, there’s been a 4.6% in- 


crease (this figures under the GWR 
8 ruling) in the cost-of-living during 
the period January 15, 1951 and 
December 15, 1951. And 4.6% of 
$30.80 then would equal an addi- 
tional increase of $1.42 permitted, 
bringing the maximum amount that 
may be given in way of an increase to 
such commission-earning employees to 
$2.22, that is assuming the employee 
got the first general increase. 





Similar calculations are made if the 
employees receive either commissions 
not in excess of 2% or for those who 


(Please Turn to Page 94) 
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| Give your customers a choice...in Continental containers 
he GWR 





g during People buy more cottage cheese when they’re the cups designed with extra ein 

951 and offered a variety of types from which to strength and horizontal flexibility forjam- ee 

4.6% of choose. And new varieties are so easy to filling and lasting good looks. Use trans- 

ein = create by adding fruits, vegetables or pre- parent Monopane lids to sell new gs 

— pared mixes. For best results, pack your tions on sight. Ask your rigsrin ao a = 

sense te cottage cheese in colorful Continental cups, Continental cups. You'll be glad you did. 

loyees to 

_ CONTINENTAL E CAN COMPANY 

de if the : oe 

nmissions Peper Condlainer Divan 

nose ‘who 349 Oraton St., Newark 4, N. J. 
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Is Welcomed High Cappinp: 





by C E h Efficiency Means L 

y sonsumers Everywhere Profitable Operation lowe 

At first sight, housewives like the modern handsome Dacro keeps the whole dairy o eh 
appearance of the Dacro Cap. In use, they appreciate its ation moving smoothly along, hot 


after hour. Time is saved not only §% 1s pas 
the capper, but also in pasteurizin form of | 
bottle washing, cold room, e¢t 


easy removal and perfect re-sealing. And they are im- 
pressed by the way Dacro securely safeguards the purity 


and quality of the milk from the dairy to the home... . the , Dairies can turn out more bottles 
air-tight seal it provides . . . the way it eliminates the dan- milk per day . . . sell — milk 3 

4 Se, can ma 
ger of seepage . . . how Dacro completely protects the get more profits. Or, they 


their run in less time and reduce op 


pouring lip of the bottle. 


erating costs. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPAN Ps 


April, 
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When a man owns anything that serves him well, he 
usually tells others about it. And there are hundreds of dairy 
operators who will tell you that Dacro P-38 is the finest milk 
cap on the market today. This isn’t hard to understand when 


you know the important advantages that Dacro has given 
these dairies. It has increased production . . . lowered costs 





.. aided sales .. . stepped up profits. And these results are 
proved by actual stop-watch checks made before and after 
\" installation of the Dacro Cap in a large number of dairies in 


various parts of the country. 


Visit a dairy near you which operates with Dacro P-38. 
Observe first hand Dacro’s remarkable performance. Remove 


the cap from a Dacro-sealed bottle. See how easily it comes 
f off ... and note the “popping” sound that tells you Dacro 
q gives an air-tight seal. Snap the cap back on and see what a 


perfect re-seal it makes. Once you’ve seen its many 
desirable features, you’ll surely want to include Dacro 
y y 


P-38 in your plans for the future. 















en Small Size 
Means 
on lower Cap Cost 


»le dairy opePtause Dacro P-38 is smaller, 
y along, hots less material to make. This 
ed not only §i% is passed on to the dairy in 
pasteurizing *tm of lower cap price. 
| room, et 
ore bottles 
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HEALTHY SHOT 


has been 


of progress 





given to the old 

problem of casing bottled milk. 
Known as the Mapes Casing System, 
a simple procedure has been devel- 
oped which speeds up the work, re- 
duces the labor, cuts down on break- 
age, and in general streamlines the 
casing operation. 

The key to the Mapes system is a 
two-hand clamp or “gripper” that 
enables the operator to pick up six 
bottles at one time and deposit them 











BROTTLES 











FROM 


FILLER 
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——s 

















Using the Mapes system this operator remains seated while 

casing. Some operators prefer to stand, others like this ar- 

rangement. Note the cases moving underneath the operator 
at right angles to the bottle conveyor. 





New Bottle Casing = 
System Cuts Costs 


Simple Arrangement Reduces Breakage 
Results in More Work with Less Effort 





as a unit in the case. Two action operator, particularly his back. The 
cycles by the operator, and the case 
is full. Because the bottles are picked 
up as a unit and deposited as a unit, 
breakage is reduced amazingly. Bulls- 
eyes that had a habit of appearing 
on the shoulders of bottles as a result 
of knocking against other bottles or 
being hit when other bottles were 
deposited alongside them in the case 
are said to be practically eliminated. 


bottles are moved with a sort of swing- 
ing motion from the conveyor belt to 
the case. They say that in spite of 
the heavier load they handle there is 


less fatigue involved. They also say 





that new muscles are brought into 
play. The first week is likely to be a 
time of some muscular stiffness but 
after a few days of getting used to 
Plant employees point out that the the system and acquiring the rhythmi- 


new system is much easier on the cal motion that goes with it, they 





REJECT TABLE 























A sample layout of the Mapes system shows the single line of 
bottles converted into two lines by the divider wheels. When 
the bottles come up against the bottle stop they are in position 









to be grasped by gripper. Divider wheels are activated by the 
pressure of the bottles moving along the conveyor. Power unit 
that moves the bottle conveyor is shown at right. 
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Oneonta, Neus York 


TELEPBOns i260 


Feb uary 7, 1952 


Sm@ith-Lee Co., Ine, 
Oneida, New Yor, 


Gentlemen; 


"The Proof of the Pudding is in the eat; °. 
d@ Smith-Lee Cellophane Hoods after of ®fully 
4id not expect Quite s4 


Buch 


Since December 15, 1951, we have tasted the P&dding 
very Successfully 4nd so have our friends, Not one dissatis ied 
Customer . but honestly, dozens 8nd dozens have called for 
Sole Purpose of congratulating us 
receiving Congratulations 
added 


\. tool 





Here is Proof that Cellophane Hoods, as 4 sales 
» Can't be beat. For the first 23 days of January we added 
ick. The § 
of swing- 
0x belt to 
spite of 


: there is 


ever 200 querts per day, That's 8n increase or 
quarts a2 day Prior to our use of Cellophane. Pu 
Sales ar 


more than 100 
@ still Going UP and we have Similar r 
Jobbers, 


rthermore, our 
‘e@ports from our 


We want to thank You folks at Smith-Lee for urging 
US to compare Cel A 


S@d with 
* Our increased 
r the Statements we make. 


also say 
ight into 


y to bea 


If you Would like to « 
{Installation Please feel tr 
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how a Prospective Client our 
e@ to walk in any time, 






Sincerely yours, 


= Meridale Jersey Paras, Inc, 


7. 
Ronald Bree 
President 
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it. Photograph at top right shows the 
gripping wires closed while photograph 


underneath 


open. Operators have no 


placing the gripper on the bottles and 
getting a firm hold on the six bottles. 


don’t want to go back to the old 


hand method. 


The system, with the “gripper” as 
little 


than a terminus for a bottle conveyor 


the main ingredient, is more 


with one or two refinements added. 
The “gripper” picks up the bottles in 
two lines of three each. Consequently 
the single line on the conveyor must 
be made into a double line. This is 
done by means of two rotating devices 
each equipped with three arms. On 


the end of each arm is a wheel. As 





A 
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The gripper is light and easy to handle, 


according to plant men who have used 


shows the gripping wires 
trouble 


The system can be used for either one or two men, probably 
more if necessary. Two lines are feeding into this unit. A third 
man a:ts as relief and keeps the cap and hood supply in order. 


the bottles pass this device the wheel 
on whichever arm happens to be in 
position pushes a bottle onto a new 
conveyor belt. There is a rotator on 
either bottle 


pass, 


side of the main 
When the bottles 
bottle is pushed one way, the next 
bottle the opposite way. The bottles 


con- 


veyor. one 


then proceed a short distance, per- 
haps four feet, on the double con- 
veyor where they run up against a 
bottle stop. The friction of the con- 
veyor passing under the stopped bot- 
tles holds unit 


them together as a 


ty 


The six bottles are swung from the conveyor rather than lifted. 
The angle of the bottles being lifted gives some idea of the 
motion involved. Operators do not mind the extra weight. 


while a dividing arm lines them y 


squarely for the “gripper A. sep 
rate motor furnishes the power { 
the double bottle conveyor. The cas 


conveyor is in its usual position }y 
tween the bottle 


casing operator. 


conveyor and th 


Two types of installations hay, 


been worked out. In one the opera 
tors stand and move the bottles fro 
conveyor to case. In the othe typ 
the operator sits and the cases pas 
underneath him. There is a difference 
of opinion among plantmen regary 
ing the merits of the two types. Som 
men prefer to stand, others like th 
sitting deal. There appears to be litt] 
to choose from between the two type 
as far as speed, breakage, and laly 


saving are concerned. 


Some remarkable results have bee; 
experienced with the system. For ex 


ample, one firm had three men cas 


ing when the old system was in use 


They handled 240 bottles per minut 
When 


two 


the new system was installe 


handled the 


with ‘breakage reduced by two thirds 


men same volum 
The foreman in charge of the opera 
tion said that the system had _paic 
for itself in savings on breakage alon 


over a nine-month period. 


The National Asssociation of Milk 


Bottle Exchanges will hold their a 
nual convention at the 
further information, contact T. H 
Broughton, secretary, 429 Mack Avi 
Detroit 1, Mich. 
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In 1879, when Thomas A. Edison invented the incandes- 
cent lamp, he not only brought light into the world, but 
with it, changed the egg-buying habits of discriminating 
housewives. In those days, when eggs were candled, the 


proximity of the egg to the flame left a small carbon ring on 





the egg. Housewives, recognizing the carbon ring as a sym- 


bol of quality, sought eggs with this distinguishing mark. 


Today, eggs are “candled” with a specially designed 
lamp which at a glance enables the egg candler to ac- 
curately determine the quality. The egg carton has re- 
placed the carbon ring as a symbol of quality. The dis- 
criminating housewife instinctively reaches for eggs 
packed in a Self-Locking Carton, recognizing in this 
package a product long associated with egg packers of 
established reputation. Like grandma, she, too, looks 





for the symbol of quality... and buys with confidence. 








GP) 179 # ; ( Cf 
Self. hocking cushion Cag Cartons 


SELF-LOCKING CARTON DIVISION « Shellmar Products Corporation ¢ 585 E. Illinois Street, Chicago 11 
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By JOHN J. SNYDER 


HE REASON for the present 
hearing results from a_ federal 
order which operates on a so- 
called formula basis, which moves the 
price up or down to producers each 
three months of the calendar year. 
The 


called 


avowed the so- 
federal formula is to insure 
farmers a price to be paid for their 
milk commensurate with prices paid 
and received by the city worker and 
all other types of employees. The 
reason given by the conceivers of this 
noble experiment is to create “parity” 
between the the 


purpose of 


farmer and city 


dwellers. 

The federal formula price in Phila- 
delphia is based upon five indices 
which, _ it 
equally: 

“1. Wholesale Prices of All Com- 
modities in the United States, Bureau 


of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department 
of Labor. 


is alleged, are weighted 


“2. Prices paid by Pennsylvania 
Farmers for Mixed Dairy Feed, De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics 
and Rural Sociology, The Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 

“3. Prices Received by Pennsyl- 
vania Farmers for Products Other 
Than Milk and Milk Products, Penn- 
sylvania Federal-State Crop Report- 
ing Service, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“4, Prices Paid by Midwest Con- 
denseries for 3.5 Per Cent Milk, Pro- 


duction and Marketing Administra- 
tion, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


“5. Average Daily Class I Milk 
Sales, Both In and Out of Philadelphia 
Marketing Area, Market Administrator 
Order 61.” 


Whether the formula is created for 


its avowed purpose of creating a 
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Some Batic Issues Are Raised aA 


Federal and State Control Agencies 
Clash in Philadelphia 





Since 1937 the Pennsylvania Milk Industry has been operating 
under a State Milk Control Law. According to this law, a Milk Com- 
mission sets minimum producer prices and resale prices. In the Phila- 
delphia marketing area, a Federal Order is also in operation. 


As a result of these two orders, milk dealers in Philadelphia are 
compelled to pay the higher of the two minimum producer prices. Since 
the beginning of the Federal Order in 1942, the State price, except for 
a few cents at one time, has been higher than the Federal price. Farmers 
have benefited more through the Commission’s orders than they have 
through the Department of Agriculture’s order. 

However, in the fall of last year, the Federal price exceeded the 
State price by 40c. This made it necessary for the Commission to hold 
a hearing to change resale prices on the petition of the Philadelphia milk 
dealers. The Commission issued orders raising prices in line with the 
Federal Order but it did so under protest. 


A long smoldering feud between the Federal Order and the Penn- 
sylvania Commission flared up as the result of this situation. The Com- 
mission's attitude is set forth in the Findings of Fact printed below. 
This discussion, written by John J. Snyder, a member of the State Com- 
mission, will provide comfort for some and gall for others. In either 
case, it is food for industry thought. 








the 
priving persons of property or estate 


“parity” or for purpose of de- furs have to do with the producti 
of milk? What influence would the 
price of dress goods have to do wit 


the price of milk? 


without “due process” of law as pro- 
vided by Article V of the Constitution 
of the United States is a 
opinion. It is the considered opinion 


matter of The prices of feed grains, bean 


and coffee all fluctuate, either abov 


of the Commission that this is another or below the price of the actual com 


: > r i ye j . »VIPCeS ve) — y . 
of the many ingenious devices used modities used in the production o 
to deprive liberty in a legal manner. milk. It is a known fact from the sta 





will scrutinize United States Govern 


ment, which have been testified to it 


We and discuss a tistics of the 
few of the factors, which together 
with others compose the “Philadelphia 
formula,” to show conclusively that 
regardless of its affront to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, it is 
also in fact illogical, absurd and an 
affront upon the intelligence of a nor- 
mal man. 


many hearings, that among wholesal 
indexes of foods there are only two 
which 
less than the price of milk, namely, 


commodities have _ increase¢ 
citrus fruits and sugar. The Commis 
sion is unable to understand why con- 
sumers should be forced to pay 


Let's Leck ot the Fermule price for milk in which factors are 


Factor No. 1—Wholesale Prices on 
All Commodities in the United States. 
Wholesale prices must, as 4 matter of 
fact, be fixed multitude of 
commodities in modern social 
sphere, few of which enter into the 
cost of producing milk. A casual sur- 
would that less than five 
per cent can be directly or indirectly 
charged with influencing the cost of 
production of milk. Query: What in- cut up, mixed with vegetables and stewed ir 
fluence would the wholesale prices of $f, °arthgn Pet. ,liverally, troneleetuer detalles 


used that obviously do not apply t 
the cost of production of milk. It 
would be useless to continue with : 


discussion this “ollapodrida”.* 
upon a 


our The Commission notes that no con 
sumers were present at the hearing 
It is difficult for the Commission 
understand the apathy of the citizens 


of Philadelphia when it is realized that 


vey show 





‘ ‘ a ; 
*A Spanish dish consisting of various meots 
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Built for longer life, rougher 
treatment and greater 
returnability, every Liberty 
FLAME-POLISH Glass Bottle 
with LUSTRO-COLOR de- 
sign does the work of many 
single-trip containers 
40-50-60 or more. 
insure lower costs. 


They 


THE DISPLAY CONTAINER 
WITH BETTER RETURNS 








the increase in price of one cent per 
quart to consumers necessitated by 
the operation of the federal formula 
increasing the price to producers, will 
increase the milk bill to the citizens 
of Philadelphia approximately one 
million Translated to the 
average household, it means that the 
average wage earner, who earns sev- 


dollars. 


enty dollars a week, will have his 
milk bill increased seven per cent. 
Further defined, as far as Pennsylvania 
farmers are concerned, 4,000 farmers 
of Pennsylvania in addition to 5,000 
farmers from other states, will in- 
crease the milk bill of three million 
consumers one million dollars. 


The Commission is of the belief 
that it is time for consumers to appear 
and protest this unjustifiable and ex- 
orbitant increase in their milk bill. 
The Commission will not shirk its duty 
in its attempt to see that an adequate 
supply of pure and wholesome milk 
is assured to the citizens of Philadel- 
phia at a reasonable price. However, 
when the sovereign power of the 
Commonweaith of Pennsylvania is 
superseded by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Commonwealth has no op- 
tion but to bow to the superior juris- 
diction of the Federal Government 


State’s Rights 


believes that it 
is appropriate at this time to note 
that the original Constitution of the 
United States provided that the Fed- 
eral Government should be paramount 
in declaring war, coining of money, 


The Commission 


regulating interstate commerce and 
regulating the mails; the remaining 
powers to remain in the individual 
states. The Legislature of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania provided 
a Milk Control Law to protect and 
regulate the milk industry in the Com- 
1934. The 
record of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, operating under its sovereign 
police power, clearly shows that the 
consumers of _ this 


monwealth in the year 


Commonwealth 
have paid: less and the producers re- 
ceived more than is true of practically 
any state in the Union. Despite the 
fact that the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania acting under its police power, 
regulated the milk industry of the 
Commonwealth, the Federal Govern- 
ment on the petition of one co- 
operative entered the field of milk 
regulation in this Commonwealth with 
the result that the consumers of the 
City of Philadelphia will now be 
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forced to pay an unjustifiable and ex- 
orbitant price for milk. 


The hearing was not without at 
least one amusing aspect. Present at 
the hearing were representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, who 
were increasing the price of milk to 
Also present 
were representatives of the Office of 
Price Stabilization with the avowed 
purpose of suppressing the prices to 


be paid by consumers. 


be paid by consumers. This burlesque 
on justice proves beyond doubt this 
fact, “the left hand knoweth not what 
the right hand doeth.” 


An inquiry into the 
and former occupations of the dia 


occupations 


metrically opposed regulators proves 





The businessman who thinks 
he is saving money by not ad- 
vertising is apt to overlook the 
fact that he may be losing sales 
by this false economy. All suc- 
cessful businesses advertise in 
The $64 


question is not “whether to ad- 


one way or another. 


vertise” but “how to advertise 
to best advantage.” No sales- 
man who has ever tried to sell 
merchandise 


unknown against 


standard brands will discount 


the value of advertising. 











that few, if any, of these silk-fingered 
agriculturists have ever extracted a 
quart of milk from a cow. The Com- 
mission has, in truth, studied long 
and well the findings, rulings and reg- 
ulations of these two bodies of regu- 
lators and must admit defeat in their 
ability to understand the logic and 
reasoning of these academic wizards. 
Truthfully, and in all fairness, the 
Commission must conclude that, when 
it is confronted with one regulation 
increasing the price and another reg- 
ulation depriving the Commission 
price, that at 
long last the Federal Government has 


from increasing the 


achieved a masterpiece of ambiguity. 

The federal order effective in Phila- 
delphia as of October 1, 1951, in- 
creased the milk price to be paid pro- 
ducers to $6.44 per hundredweight 
while on October 2, 1951, the next 


day, the Office of Price Stabilization. 


brings an injunction against milk deal- 
ers in western which 


will decrease the price of milk to be 


Pennsylvania 


paid producers from $6.05 a hundred- 


weight to $5.85 per hundred weight, 
The same study of the cost of produc. 
tion was used to fix the cost of pro. 
duction for producing milk in Phila. 
delphia as was used to fix the cog 
of producing milk in western Penp. 
sylvania. This study showed, conclu. 
sively, that the cost of producing milk 
in western Pennsylvania was more 
than the cost of producing milk jn 
the fertile farmlands of the Phila. 
delphia milkshed. 


Dealers’ Returns 


Testimony was received by the 
Commission from John S. Pfautz, Chief 
of the Division of Research, and also 
W. P. Anderson who acts in part as 
an accountant for the suburban milk 
dealers. It is useless in these Findings 
of Fact to review the testimony of 
these witnesses—the conclusion was 
the same: That with the dealers being 
$6.44 per hundred- 
weight under the ruling of the Federal 
Milk Marketing Order and no increase 
to the consumers, all milk dealers with 


forced to pay 


the exception of one or two small fav- 
orably-placed milk dealers would lose 
money. 


Mr. Pfautz stated that many small 
dealers who did not have a financial 
backlog to subsidize the increased 
price foisted upon them by the Federal 
Government’s fiat would as of a cer- 
tainty face bankruptcy. The Commis- 
sion is impaled upon the horns of a 
dilemma, either to increase the price 
to consumers with a_ corresponding 
increase to producers, or refuse to in- 
crease the price to consumers which 
will result in the financial destruction 
of many small milk dealers throughout 
the area. This financial destruction of 
many milk inevitably 
mean the disruption in the delivery 
of milk or the creation of a milk 
monopoly in the hands of a few. 


dealers will 


The Commission has _ considered 
well its Hobson’s choice and _ relies 
upon Section 8 which, in part, recites: 
“e @ © and shall ascertain and main- 
tain such prices for milk in the re- 
spective milk marketing area as will 
be most beneficial to the public in 
terest, best protect the milk industry 
of the Commonwealth and insure a 
sufficient quantity of pure and whole 
some milk to inhabitants of the Com- 
monwealth, having special regard to 
the health and welfare of children 
residing therein.” 


To mean that to “best protect the 
milk industry of the Commonwealth 
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milk 
have spent 
their lifetime in building their indi- 
vidual businesses. 


it should not financially 
dealers, 


destroy 
many of whom 
for the reason that 
the Federal Government has seen fit 
to usurp the police power of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. It will 
therefore promulgate an order increas- 
ing the retail price of milk one cent 
per quart of standard milk with cor- 
responding increases in various other 
classes and grades. For the sole pur- 
pose of preventing any unscrupulous 
milk dealer being unjustly enriched it 
will fix a producer price of $6.44 per 
hundredweight for 4 per cent butter- 
fat, f.0.b. Philadelphia, with the usual 
differentials between the Philadelphia 
Area No. 1 and the Suburban Phila- 
delphia Area No. 1A. 
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Danger Ahead 


In conclusion, 


the Commission de- 
sires to remind all parties in interest 
that one of the objects in the study 
of history is not to repeat the errors 
and eliminate the pitfalls that have 
been experienced by former genera- 
tions. The Commission desires to call 
attention to the fact that the price 
of dairy cattle, the volume of milk 
produced, and the price of farm real 
estate in Pennsylvania is at an all- 
high, even over the banner 
vear of 1950, despite less favorable 
weather for the producing of milk in 
1951, with the year 
1950. This proves, conclusively, that 
if an overproduction of milk occurs 
in the spring of 1952, which seems 
inevitable as a result of the attractive 


time 


as compared 





price fixed by the Federal Gover. 
ment, the surplus price paid for milk 
not uséd as fluid milk by consumers 
will sink to new low levels and that 
the net blended price received by pro- 
ducers 

decrease. 


instead of increasing wil] 


The only persons who made money 
and a profit out of the inflated prices 
during World War I and the period 
immediately afterwards, were the 
stock dealers who sold cows to farm. 
ers. The distress and disaster follow- 
ing that inflation should still be ver 
vivid in the minds of many milk pro- 
ducers in business today. 
gested that to this group who have 
learned to their sorrow the disastrous 
result of inflationary prices, that they 
should inform the present day and 
younger milk producers of the fiasco 
of the 1920's in order that they do 
not fall into the pitfalls of the milk 
producers of that age. 


In conclusion, the Commission de- 
sires to quote from a statement made 
by Dr. Leland Spencer, Professor of 
Marketing at Cornell University 
is recognized as one of the greatest 
experts on the marketing of milk, if 
not the greatest in the United States, 
from 


, who 


testimony given by him at a 


Buffalo-New York hearing on Septem- 
ber 12, 1951: 


“Observers were startled during the 
closing hours of the hearing by the 


Leland 


marketing at 


surprise testimony of Dr. 
Spencer, 


Cornell. 


professor of 


“Dr. Spencer, 
in the past 
posals at 


who has many times 
farme! 
called for 


A prices declaring that 


supported pro- 


hearings, lower 
Class I and 2- 
the present prices tended to encour- 
age overproduction leading to prob- 
lems of surplus. 


‘In my opinion,’ he said, ‘the pro 
posed $6.20 price for October, Nov- 
ember and December is too high. It 
is entirely unjustified after 
1, 1952.’ 


January 


“Earlier testimony by several pro- 
ducer witnesses was in direct contra- 


diction to Dr. Spencer’s statement. 


“Describing himself as ‘representing 
the whole public rather than any par- 
ticular group,’ Dr. Spencer found him- 
self crossing swords with attorney's 
Robert Lamont of the Dairymen’s 
League and Earl Brydges, represent- 
ing the producers’ bargaining agency. 

(Please Turn to Page 97) 
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From President 


YOUR BUSINESS BENEFITS 
FROM VITEX* SALES SERVICE 


Here’s what Vitex Sales Service offers you: 


20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN WORKING 
WITH DAIRIES on basic marketing pro- 
blems—all of it at your disposal to assist 


top management in building business. 


TIME-TESTED SALES PLANS for ‘your sales 
department to put to work. Stimulating 
sales meetings that provide key salesmen 


with fresh ammunition. 


A HARD-HITTING ADVERTISING PROGRAM 
all ready for you to use— mats, folders, let- 
vers, radio spots. All you have to do is put 
it to use! 


PROCESSING ASSISTANCE resulting from 
Vitex’s thorough knowledge of vitamin 
fortification techniques... and constant 
research to improve them. 


INCENTIVE PLANS AND SELLING IDEAS 
for routemen—ideas that spark their think- 
ing to build income for them and profits 
for you. 


We've wrapped up this Vitex Sales Service package for plenty of the 
country’s leading dairies—and we have definite proof that it built business 
for them. Ask your Vitex representative to show what it can do for you! 





vitamins A & D. 


“Natural” Vitamin D .. . 





WIN BACK NON-MILK DRINKERS 


WITH THIS NEW MILK PRODUCT! 


For a new milk product for a ready-and-waiting market, fortify low- 
fat, high-protein milk with Vitex A-D—a concentrate of natural 


It will pay you, too, to investigate these other famous Vitex products: 
“UVO-CRYST’} (pure crystalline) Irradiated 


Ergosterol. NOPCO Multi-Mix!, the new multi-vitamin-mineral concentrate 





Pioneer Producers of Vitamin Concentrates for the Dairy Industry 


VITEX LABORATORIES 


A DIVISION OF NOPCO 


*Reg. U. S. Patent Office 


tTrademark Nopco Chemical Co. 


HARRISON 12, N. J. 


Copyright 1951, Nopco Chemical Co. 
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is one of the 10 basic tests 
of a good container 


You’Lt FIND Duraglas dairy containers in every DURAGLAS DAIRY CONTAINERS 
popular style, size, shape and finish you need. By PASS ALL 10 TESTS 

ordering all your glass container needs from 1. True economy 

Owens-Illinois you gain the satisfaction and sav- 2. Positive protection of flavor 


ing of dealing with one dependable source of 3. Accurate capacity 


supply. 4. Lustrous transparency 

See for yourself how well it pays you to stand- 5. Uniform quality 
ardize on Duraglas containers. Your ordering is 6. Improved by research 
simplified and speeded with only one office to 7. Durable Applied Color Lettering 
contact—our local office in your vicinity is fully 8. Full, complete line 
staffed to promptly supply information and serv- 9. Visible inventory 





ice. Call them today. 10. Readily available 


FOR ALL YOUR CONTAINER NEEDS, SPECIFY 
Qas DAIRY CONTAINERS 


“+ = ore 


To please the varying needs and prefer- 
ences of all your customers, Owens- 
Illinois makes all popular sizes, shapes 


and styles of glass dairy containers. Shown 
here is the Handi-Square line. 









OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
Toledo 1, Ohio 
Branches in Principal Cities 





Handi-Square Oblong Handi-Square Tall Squat 
Two-Quart Two-Quart Quart Half-Pint Half-Pint 
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How About A Plant Safety Committee 


Education and Effective Action Have Resulted from 
Employee Participation in Creating a Safety Program 


CCIDENTS IN THE DAIRY 

industry are on the increase 

according to recent safety sta- 
tistics. Some of the accidents can be 
explained by the fact that many new 
employees have been added to the 
payrolls, and these people are not 
as safety-conscious as they should be. 
Another factor contributing to this 
increase in accidents is the fact that 
old employees have grown lax in 
observing the safety rules established 
in the dairy and on the routes. 


Milk plant managers and owners 
can check their own rate of accidents 
with the national average. An aver- 
age of eight days per worker per year 
is lost due to accidents. To check 
your own performance against this 
national average, take the total num- 
ber of lost days due to accidents in 
your plant and divide by the number 
of employees. 


For instance, if during the past 
year there were 360 days lost by 
employees in your plant due to acci- 
dents, and there are 40 employees on 
the payroll, the result will be nine 
days lost per employee. 


This computation will give dairy- 
men the cost per employee on a 
financial basis, but it does not take 
into consideration other cost factors. 
Nor does it consider the physical 
pain these employees suffer in these 
accidents. 


From management’s — standpoint 
there are other costs—intangible costs 
—that are hard to compute. It takes 
time and costs money to break in a 
new man to take over after there has 
been an accident. If another worker 
is transferred to take over the work 
of the accident victim, production 
will drop. If the accident rate for 
the dairy continues to maintain a 
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high level the insurance rates will 
continue to climb. 

When top management in a milk 
plant is convinced that something 
should be done to decrease the acci- 
dent rate, there is always the prob- 
lem of what to do. Some plants have 
hired safety directors or have given 
the safety director's assignment to 
someone in the plant. This puts one 
individual in charge of all safety 
measures and fixes responsibility for 
the rate of accidents in the dairy or 
on the milk routes. 


For many dairies this is expensive 
and may not prove satisfactory. It 
requires an individual who under- 
stands all of the work of the plant, 
knows how to inspire workers to ob- 
serve safe procedures, and who will 
take a definite interest in this phase 
of the safety director’s job. 


Education and Responsibility 


A more practical solution to this 
accident problem for the average 
dairy is to appoint a safety commit- 
tee. This group of supervisors and 
workers in the plant and on the routes 
is established for two definite pur- 
poses: (1) to provide safety educa- 
tion; and (2) to fix responsibility for 
carrying out the safety program. 


In selecting the workers and su- 
pervisors for the safety committee, 
there are certain things to be kept in 
mind. Most milk plants who have 
used the plant safety committee to 
help reduce their accident rate agree 
that the committee should be made 
up of people from the management 
level and people from the employee 


classification. This avoids the possi-— 


bility of safety being a top level 
recommendation, and since fellow 
employees are on the safety com- 


mittee, the rank-and-file will go along 
with what the committee recommends. 


Another consideration in selecting 
a plant safety committee is to be sure 
that there is representation from all 
sections of the plant. In order to 
achieve maximum success this should 
include all types of workers in the 
plant and driver salesmen and cover 
all areas of the plant and territory. 


This will prove valuable in devel- 
oping solutions for safety programs 
that will meet the requirements of 
the various departments. Then, too, 
it will cover all types of accidents 
and make the safety program more 
complete for the dairy. 


Milk plant managers who have 
safety committees recommend that 
not more than eight or ten members 
make up the group. In larger plants 
the group is usually placed on a 
rotating basis, and in smaller firms 
the number of the committee members 
is reduced to serve the needs of the 
individual dairy. 


When the members of the safety 
committee are changed frequently, 
the effectiveness of the safety pro- 
gram is increased. In some plants 
with a safety committee, half of 
the members are replaced every six 
months. Thus, a worker or a super- 
visor will serve for a period of a 
year, but every six months half of 
the group is new and will bring fresh 
viewpoints to the dairy safety com- 
mittee meetings that can be tempered 
with the wisdom of the older mem- 
bers of the group. 


Duties of a Committee 


For best results, most dairymen 
agree that the plant safety commit- 


(Please Turn to Page 96) 
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i SERVAC! 


The NEW acid dairy cleaner which offers 
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ents of ucts) brings you six great advantages. Read them, 
n, too. below. For more about Servac, and other superior 
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These are times 


when businessmen 
believe — with much 
reason — that unless 
some positive steps 
are taken, the spiral 
of high costs and 
high taxes will make 
bodily. About high 
taxes, there isn’t much anyone can do. 
But it’s possible to win a fight with 
high costs. 


profits vanish 


Here are ideas that have 
worked over the nation. 


Company A—This small outfit con- 
serves manpower with what the owner 
terms a “liquid” personnel pool. Em- 
ployees are trained to do each other’s 
jobs. When there is a rush in one 
department, the draw 
people from another where things may 
be slow at the moment, in order to 
meet the load. 


owner Can 


Company B-—Buying control is a 
big part of this firm’s cost-cutting pro- 
gram. “I get lists nationally,” the 
owner says. “Many times, I’m able 
to pay freight and express charges 
and _ still realize substantial savings 
over ordering locally. If I’m in doubt 
about the quality of an offering from 
elsewhere, I put in a small one— or 
two-item trial order to test the prod- 
uct and find out whether or not it’s 
up to the standard of what we must 
have.” 

A strict perpetual inventory set-up 
that includes minimum and maximum 
quantity controls allows him to avoid 
the danger of tying capital up in in- 
ventory, and its equally expensive op- 
posite, the danger of running out 
when stock is needed. 


Company C—The president of this 
firm found a serious leakage in com- 
pany gasoline pumps used for filling 
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tanks of the automobile and_ truck 
fleet. Men were allowed to buy on 
“tabs” for their own use, at discounts. 
A few carelessly forgot to put down 
accounts, and in some instances, not- 
so-honest employees falsified the tabs. 
“It wasn’t practical to station a per- 
manent employee at the pumps,” the 
owner says. “So we eliminated them. 
The discount saving was more than 
balanced by the leakage loss. Instead, 
we have an arrangement now with a 
nearby service station. They allow us 
a company discount—not as large as 
we enjoyed before, but we aren't 
bothered any longer with employee 
miscalculations.” 


Company D—Three checks are used 
on planned purchases. First is the 
perpetual record, kept on cards racked 
upon a “wheel” for fast reference. 


This businessman obtains 
prices from all over the 
nation, files them in binders 
for easy reference. Frequent- 
ly, by this method, he is 
able to pay freight charges 
and still make a saving as 
much as 40 per cent over 


local costs. 


Second, the personal judgment of the 
department managers is requested— 
sometimes. Conferences are held at 
which several projected purchases are 
discussed by the executives concerned, 
Third, records are consulted to show 
use of the item in question for five 
vears back. The study of these rec- 
ords is made in order to appraise a 
pattern of future need from past use. 


Company E—Uses a great deal of 
printing. A plan was worked out with 
the printer to reduce these graphic 
arts costs considerably. Before any- 
thing more than a vague idea has 
been blocked out, a meeting is held 
with the printing plant executives. 
“After we've decided upon size, 
planned artwork, etc. is too late for 
savings,” explains the owner of this 
firm. “In 


advance, it’s frequently 
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OW COST “Screen Broadcast” SPOT MOVIE ADS 
in Your Local Theatres 


SHOW COLOR MOVIES OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Get new customers, increase consumption of your products by using 
powerful Spot Movie Ads on the screens of your local movie theatres. 
These tailor-made, talking movie shorts in color show the many uses 
tor Dairy products . . . dramatize their health benefits . . . sell YOUR 
products, YOUR service, YOUR name. Typical scenes from these films 


ent of the are shown at left. 


quested— 
> held at 
chases are 
oncerned, 


REACH YOUR BEST PROSPECTS 


Your Spot Movie Ads are shown in theatres you select in your own trad- 
| to show 


1 for five 
hese rec- 


ing area. On the giant screen, they get the undivided attention of the 


movie-goers of your community — your best prospects. You'll be sur 


ppraise a 





prised how little this hard-hitting advertising costs. 


a Vo OF EACH 


oe aa | SPOT MOVIE AD 
ore am 3 ae | 
i YOUR NAME § SHOWS YOUR 


<< | a DAIRY fim NAME, 


) late for . x YOUR PRODUCT gives your phone number 


+ of this accompanied by a_ forceful 


requently ” YOUR PHONE NUMBER selling talk that you select. 


Let us schedule a Movie Ad 


past use. 


t deal of 
| out with 


campaign for you that will 
really get results! Over 50,- 
000 local merchants, includ- 
ing hundreds of Dairies, use 
screen advertising — proof 
that it pays! We handle all 
details. Get the facts. Use 


coupon below. 





TURN LOCAL THEATRE CROWDS INTO CUSTOMERS 


FoR YOU! CLIP and MAIL coupon NOW. 


The Screen Broadcast Companies No obligation 














Motion Picture 7 ny ee service, inc. ff ~ET [ 

i: * ' 2449 Charlotte St., K City 8, Mo. 

Advertising Service Co., lnc. ; ee war yibege: peli nd on Spot Movie Ad; 

| in theatres of my choice. : 

. " ‘ \ Firm 

United Film Service, Inc. = = 3 

Members of Movie Advertising Bureau t pee Se ~ has tira so taeananeiaaahi ididianed hee ee 7 
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Discounts both of the cash and price-break varieties make a 
difference. Records in this file indicate break quantities on all 
items. The date portion “pops up” invoices on any day before 

discount expiration. 


possible to effect very worthwhile 


savings. The printer's knowledge of 
paper sizes, of what sizes can be cut 
most economically, and—very impor- 
tant—the capacity of his presses and 
bindery equipment, makes it possible 
for us to reduce the cost of a job by 
as much as 40% (that’s from our rec- 
ords) over what the last purchase had 
run.” 

Company F—The owner was wor- 
ried about a loss through delinquent 
credit accounts which had to be 
either collected in court or written off 
as dead losses. Two vears ago, he 
blueprinted a credit checking system 
which, he reports, has almost wiped 
out all delinquency losses. “We don't 
worry too much about bank refer- 
ences,” he states. “Banks in practice 
will tell you mighty little, and what 
they do tell you is of little value. 
Instead, we try to get home owners 
on our books. As a group, they are 
splendid credit risks. We check stores 
where people have accounts—not only 
one, but every name we get. By ex- 
tending the same courtesy of informa- 
tion to these firms, we get theirs when 
we ask for it. 

“The matter of having money isn’t 
as important, we've found, as the 
habit of paying. Give me a good man 
who pays his bills even though he 
seldom has a hundred dollars’ balance 
in the bank over a well-to-do bloke 
like one who recently told me why 
he had been slow in paying us— 
‘Short of cash just now, you under- 
stand,’ he told me. ‘I’ve had to buy 
two Cadillacs!’ ” 
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Company G—has a tickler system 
for taking advantage of all discounts. 
Records tell where the price breaks 
on any given article, so it is possible 
always to get the best quantity dis- 
counts consistent with the keeping of 
A day of 


the month file for invoices pops each 


a well-planned inventory. 


up in time for payment under the cash 
discount wire. 


Company H—This firm found an 
answer to soaring costs in a plan to 
restrict its sales territory but sell in- 
tensively within the smaller area. 
“Not only have the costs of selling 
gone down, but the volume—thanks 
to intensive selling of people who can 
and should buy from us—has risen 


appreciably,” says the owner. 








“Would you give this package to Mrs. 


Smith . .. and | want Mary Jones to get 
this message .. . tell Clara Brown she 
owes me a letter . . . how is Old Man 
Atkin’s arthritis . anything new to- 
day? ... oh yes ... and don’t forget 


“ 


aus 





nee vee 


This effective perpetual inventory system, racked on a wheel 
for easy reference, lists not only stock numbers, vendors’ names, 
prices, etc., but maximum and minimum quatnities as well. {+ 
flashes a warning when stocks are low, tells how much to 
re-order. 


“It costs too much to reach the 
people located outside a radius whicl 
weve come to call the high cost 
line. Moreover, it costs too much te 
deliver their purchases. Now instead 
of shotgun advertising, we rifle ow 
mass selling messages. We use posta 
cards to names within our chose 
radius. The names are secured fron 
the telephone company’s Red Book 
its street address directory.” 


Company I—The owner of the 
company sat down to figure the spots 





at which new equipment could pay | 
for itself in savings. “We found tw 
spots at which an immediate expen 
diture of $5,000.00 would pay fo 
itself in two years and _ thereafter 
continue to pile up operating savings,” 
he reports. 


Company J—The fact that licking 
costs is largely a matter of stimulat- 
ing better employee efforts was faced 
squarely here. “We played with and 
discarded the ideas of routine incen- 
tive system,” reports the boss. “We've 
installed instead of one of our own. 
It offers bonus time rather than bonus 
dollars. 


“Our day begins at eight a.m. But 
on Mondays, after the week-end, em- 
ployees report in at nine o'clock in- 
stead of eight. This hour of time is 
a bonus. If all the work gets out 
that week, the hour belongs to the 
employees. But it is understood that 
if we get behind, they still “owe” us 
the hour of work. Employees cat 
gain other time by getting work out 
ahead of schedule. In practice, they 
work about a 37% to 38 hour week, 
while receiving a full 40 hours’ pay. 
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MEET... 


SEQUET 


THE 


ANNIE OAKLEY 
OF 


BOTTLE WASHING 
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wash, | ca 
better! 


DIAMOND'S Sequet® is an additive that justifies its higher 


cost by greatly reducing the final over-all cost of washing. 


You can add Sequet to Hi-Test, to caustic soda, to whatever 


you are using—and get better results. Sequet controls scale 





CALL NOw 


CHERRy. 


by overcoming costly hard water problems. It steps up the 
cleaning and detergent action of other compounds. It improves 


BURRELL Corp. 
MEYER-BLANKE co 


rinsing by reducing alkali carry-over. Furthermore, Sequet 

makes your alkali go farther. Just a very little Sequet makes 

your other compounds go a lot farther! 

For the explanation of why and how all THE HURLEy co 

this is true, ask for the Sequet Pamphlet. MILL < 
ER MACHINERY 


Your D1aAMOND Technical Representative 
will make the necessary tests for you and 
demonstrate how to put Sequet to work. And 


MONROE Dairy 
MACHINERY, Inc. 


you can expect sparkling, brighter bottles 


at less cost. 


DIAMOND 
TECHNICAL 
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DIAMOND WASHING AND CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
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Quality — The Industry’s Greatest Asset 


By T. R. ENRIGHT 


Klenzade Products, Inc. 


Poor Farms, Poor Housekeeping, 
Off Flavors, Objectionable Odors, 
Are Some of the Feet That 


Are Dragging on the 
Quality Wagon 


HE DAIRY INDUSTRY, in or- 
"Pac: to reach and maintain its 
essential position in our present 
day economy, must direct every ef- 
fort toward the marketing of quality 
merchandise. Those of us in the in- 
dustry must realize that the respon- 
sibility for quality merchandise lies 
almost entirely with us and not with 
the regulatory agencies of the local, 
state, provincial, or national govern- 
ments. These agencies are designed 
primarily as standardizing to be util- 
ized by the industry in its own sincere 
efforts to meet the demands of the 
consuming public. Reasonably com- 
plete acceptance of the responsibilities 
inherent in the production, processing, 
and distribution of quality products 
provides the dairy industry with its 
greatest competitive weapon. 
Industry's responsibility begins with 
the production of milk on the farm and 
ends with the finished product placed 
before the consumer. It is the joint 
responsibility of the producer and the 
processor to insure delivery of quality 
raw material to the plant, and the 


responsibility of the plant to maintain 
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that quality in the finished product 
placed before the consumer. 


Most milk producers today have 
both the means and ability to supply 
quality raw material, but the quality 
supplied by them will be guided in 
a large measure by the purchasing 
standards of the receiving plant. The 
milk producer occupies the same _ po- 
sition in the dairy industry as the 
supplier of raw material holds in the 
automotive, textile, drug, or other in- 
dustries. In each of these, as well 
as the dairy industry, the quality of 
raw material supplied by the pro- 
ducer is determined by the standards 
of the respective industry. Quality 
demands invariably bring compliance 
with standards, but low standards 
usually result in lack of quality. 


It is obvious that if present day 
competition is to be successfully met, 
the dairy industry must establish and 
maintain adequate standards that ap- 
ply to the entire industry. To main- 
tain these proper quality standards, 
there must be proper education and 
training of the milk producers, em- 
plovees of the receiving room, labora 


This herd and barn says “quality” with a capital “Q.” From 
the barn to the breakfast table quality is an indispensable 
element in sale of dairy products. 


There are still many people in the dairy business who have not 
gotten the word. This shiftless, unkempt layout is a first class 
argument in favor of oleo. 


tories, processing rooms, as well as 
the field personnel. This education 
and training is advisably carried on 
at regular intervals in the classroom 
and continually applied on the job 
under qualified supervision. The 
proper application of the education 
and training program will prove an 
extremely valuable part of any quality 
program and will go far toward pro- 
viding protection for the financial in- 
vestments on both the producing 
farms and the milk plants. 


There are many who sincerely be- 
lieve that the greatest danger to the 
welfare of the dairy industry today 
lies in the failure of industry to real- 
ize the necessity for quality. This 
indifference toward the maintenance 
of quality standards is evidenced by 
the lack of sanitation involving both 
the procedures and operators. These 
same producers and operators, by 
reason of quality failures, are doing 
irreparable damage to the industry as 
a whole. 


Evidence of industry's failure to 
realize the value of quality in dairy 
(Please Turn to Page 97) 
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The first anodized aluminum containers 
—spectacularly successful as premium 
packages for cottage cheese. 
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Getting tank trucks to the farm during periods when 
roads are bad has been a big problem in the minds 
of many milk handlers who think about bulk han- 
dling. This yard in lowa, turned into a carpet of 
slippery mud after a summer shower, is a typical 
situation. The truck slipped and slewed but it got 
in and out. Experience gained this last winter and 
spring should answer the question of accessibility. 


New England Looks at Bulk Handlin 


A Report on a Comprehensive Symposium 
Held at the University of Massachusetts 


ULK HANDLING is getting a 
B long hard look up in New Eng- 

land. There is fierce debate over 
the merits and practicality of tank 
truck pickup at the farm. Here and 
there the subject has gotten out of 
the talking stage and into reality. 
Connecticut’s legislature has made 
every other day pickup legal. Two 
new tank routes have been established 
in the State with the blessing of the 
Connecticut Milk Producer’s Associa- 
tion. At least two major Massachu- 
setts dealers are definitely consider- 
ing the use of farm tanks. Perhaps 
the best index of the degree to which 
this subject is occupying industry’s 
mind in New England is the fact that 
an entire day was devoted to the sub- 
ject at a Milk Handler’s Workshop 
held at the University of Massachu- 


setts in March. 


Connecticut has taken the lead in 
the development of bulk handling in 
New England. In the minds of deal- 
ers and producers from adjacent 
States four major questions plus a 
still unan- 
swered. The questions are: (1) Most 
of New England’s milk comes from 
Vermont and New Hampshire. Coun- 
try roads in these States being what 
they are, will the tank trucks be able 
to get in to the farms during the 


score of lesser ones are 
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winter and spring months? (2) Is the 
method of milk in the 
tanks, done by means of a calibrated 
measuring rod, sufficiently accurate? 
This question is raised by the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Standards and 
Necessities of Life. Until that ques- 
tion is answered to the satisfaction 
of the Department, Massachusetts 
dealers cannot legally measure the 
milk they purchase by that method. 
(3) What will be the effect of bulk 


handling on the 


measuring 


small producer? 
(4) What are the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the system to the pro- 


ducer and to the dealer? 


Nowhere have these questions been 
brought into sharper focus or been 
given better answers than at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Workshop. 
This week-long affair, arranged by the 
Department of Dairy Industry at the 
University under the direction of Dr. 
D. J. Hankinson, Head of the Depart- 
ment, probed into all the corners of 
the bulk handling problem. 


The development of the method in 
California and Florida, its application 
to smaller farms which comprise the 
bulk of the nation’s producers, and 
its recent remarkable surge were des- 
cribed at the workshop by Norman 
Myrick, editor of the American Milk 
Review. Myrick pointed out that four 





March there were n 
bulk handling systems in operation it 
the entire United States, outside o 
the large installations in Californi: 
and Florida. In April of 1948, a bull 
handling route was set up in easten 
New York State through the efforts of 
A. C. and Sartair 
General Manager and Field Super 
visor respectively of Bryant and i 

Hartford, Connecticut. This 
was the beginning. Today, Myrick 
said, bulk handling routes have been 
set up in at least 14 states. Three o1 


years ago in 


Fisher Emerson 





man in 


four hundred farmers are using the 
system and the number is increasing 
each month. The speaker reported 
that two of the nation’s leading pack- 
ing houses were giving serious atten- 
tion to the possibility of using farm 
tanks in their butter operations, while 
both the Borden Company and Na- 
Dairy 


have routes in operation. 


tional Products Corporatiot 


Practical answers, based on foul 
vears of experience, were given t 
some of the questions that range the 
minds of New England dealers by 
Emerson Sartain. Mr. Sartain was a 
key man when Bryant and Chapman 
set up their first bulk route in April 
of 1948. Since that time he has 
nursed the operation along, worked 
out the bugs and brought it to the 
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Honeywell Controls and Flo-Guard diversion 
valve regulate HT ST pasteurization at Los Banos 
Dairymen’s Plant, Los Banos, California. 


> MEET the exacting requirements of short time 
pasteurization, Honeywell control affords an un- 
matched combination of sensitivity and reliability. 


The ElectroniK Thermal Limit Controller—the 
“brain” of the system—calls for instantaneous 
diversion if the temperature of the milk falls below 
the legal minimum. High response speed plus 
operational ruggedness guarantee trouble-free 
operation of your HTST control system. 


Vital to the operation of the system is the Honey- 
well Flo-Guard diversion valve. This self-coupling 
assembly is truly fool-proof . . . it can’t be put to- 
gether incorrectly after cleaning. Its simplified 







For safe, 


on Honeywell 
control 


construction cuts clean-up time. . 


. requires no 
special tools. Performance-proved in leading dair- 
ies, Honeywell HTST Control has all the con- 
venience and safety features demanded by pro- 
duction men. Maintenance men, too, like its rugged 
construction and unit design which simplify serv- 
ice and assure continuity of operation. 


Write today for complete information on Honey- 
well HTST Control . . . or call in our local engineer- 
ing representative for a discussion of your require- 
ments. He is as near as your phone. 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR Co., /n- 
dustrial Division, 4585 Wayne Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Honeywell 


BROWN 


© Important Reference Data 


INSTRUMENTS 


Tout we Counties 


Write for a copy of Data Sheet No. 3.4-6, "HTST Control System.” 
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HONEYWELL 
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A “receiving room on wheels” is the principal advantage for 
dealers in the bulk handling method. Milk, already cooled to 
40 degrees or lower, is pumped from tanker through clarifier, 
to holding tank. A superior quality milk is also a great benefit. 


point where he has 28 farms with 
bulk tanks. The farms are serviced 
by two trailer tank trucks, one of 
2600 gallons capacity, the other of 
3500 gallons capacity. Mr. Sartain 
said that the smallest producer on the 
routes made a maximum of 8 cans of 
milk per day and a minimum of 4. 
The largest producer makes a maxi- 
mum of 25 cans per day and a mini- 
mum of 20. The total production 
from the 28 farms averages 585 cans 
a day. 


Mr. Sartain said that poor roads had 
not been a problem in his work with 
bulk handling. He pointed out, how- 
ever, that the roads in Connecticut 
and New York, where the Bryant and 
Chapman routes were in operation, 
were somewhat above average. 
Where there had been difficulties due 
to snow or mud, farmers had canned 
off the milk. He said that the pro- 
ducers were willing to put up with 
this inconvenience occasionally — in 
order to enjoy the benefits of bulk 
handling during the rest of the year. 
One of the most remarkable facts re- 
lating to bulk handling, according to 
Mr. Sartain, was the willingness of 
producers to provide adequate facili- 
ties so that the tank trucks could get 
into their farms. He cited instances 
of farmers building rock and gravel 


approaches to their milk houses. 


Every other day pickup was seen 
us the best answer to the problem of 
the small producer. He said that the 
hauler was interested in having as 
many producers as possible produc- 
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ing milk by the bulk handling method 
because the more farmers there were, 
the more business there was for him. 
Consequently the hauler was perfectly 
willing to stop at the small farms 
every other day. Mr. Sartain pointed 
out that another factor in the hauling 
phase of bulk handling was the higher 
proportion of pay load to gross 
weight. Haulers figure a ton of metal 
to every hundred cans. In a tank 
operation the weight ordinarily taken 
up by the cans can be applied to a 
pay load. This, plus larger loads, 
enables the tank truck hauler to move 
the milk at a lower rate. In the face 
of generally rising prices, not much 
has been accomplished in reducing 
hauling costs, Mr. Sartain said. About 
the best that has been achieved has 
been to hold them steady. 


virtue of bulk 
handling as far as his firm is con- 


The outstanding 


cerned is the clear improvement in 
quality that results, Mr. Sartain said. 
The milk has a much better flavor 
when handled by the bulk method 
compared to the milk handled in cans. 
Flavor problems such as feed flavors, 
barn or cowy odors, onion and garlic 
flavors are not cured by farm tanks. 
Good management and good pastures 
rather than a tank are the answers 
here. Mr. Sartain said that while the 
“Green Pasture” program that has 
been rather highly developed in New 
England has helped increase produc- 
tion, it has raised a flavor problem. 
However, during the four years of 
farm tank operation with which he 
has associated, Mr. Sartain said his 


Location of the holding tank in the milk house should be gov- 
erned primarily by a convenience factor. It is better to have the 
tank located so that the hose connection can be made through 
the door rather than through a hole in the milk house wall. 


company has never had to reject a 
single tank of milk. The truck driver, 
who is a_ licensed weigher and 
sampler, has the authority to reject 
the milk if he deems such a step nec- 
essary, but to date the necessity has 
not arisen. Some warnings have been 
issued, but no rejections. Indeed, Mr. 
Sartain said, the presence of the driver 
at the farm every day or every other 
day in the role of inspector has had 
a very good effect in bringing pos- 
sible trouble to light before it be 
comes serious. He said that drivers 
will often make notes on the slips 
that they leave at the farm and that 
they turn in at the office, recording 
some carelessness in production or 
hazard to the milk that needs to 
be corrected. The substance of the 
speaker’s observations on quality were 
that better milk was produced when 
tanks were used. Emphatically tanks 
are not a short-cut to quality, but 
they do seem to make poor producers 
do a better job and give good pro 
ducers the facilities their practices 
demand. 


Mr. Sartain, along with other men, 
has found that producers are inclined 
to be more enthusiastic over the tanks 
than dealers. A variety of reasons are 
One producer 


offered by farmers. 


likes it because he doesn’t have to 
move heavy cans. Another will say 
he likes the more favorable weights 
that he gets. A third will declare that 
he gets a better fat test. As a group 
producers are likely to be skeptical at 
first, Mr. Sartain said. However, il 
two or three producers in a neighbor- 
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hood put in tanks, the rest usually 
follow along. 


The Farm Installation and 
Calibration of Farm Tanks 
By Fred K. Armstrong 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co. 


OME of the practical aspects of 

bulk handling such as location 

of the tanks, washing time, hot 
water requirements, and other con- 
siderations were presented by Fred 
Armstrong, a representative of the 
Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Company in Connecticut. 


The first item of business in any 
farm tank installation procedure is 
to inspect the equipment before it is 
accepted from the delivering carrier, 
Mr. Armstrong said. When the equip- 
ment leaves the factory, it is in good 
condition. Rigid inspection insures 
this. In_ transit, damage 
may be sustained, and it is therefore 
important that such damage be dis- 
covered and a claim made promptly. 
If a claim is not promptly made, it 
is difficult to make it stick. Claims 
promptly made are handled by the 
carriers according to regular proce- 
dures established for that purpose. 
Consequently prompt inspection and 
a prompt claim, if any damage is 
discovered, is the rule. 


however, 


The location of the tank in the 
milk house is not a difficult problem, 
but it is an exceedingly important 
one, Mr. Armstrong said. Several do’s 
and dont’s governing location were 
laid down by the speaker. There 
must be plenty of room around the 
tank in order that all portions be ac- 
cessible for cleaning. Also the tank 
should be located so that it is con- 
venient for the truck driver who picks 
up the milk. A location near the milk 





Calibration can be done best for each 
tank at the farm, according to manvu- 
facturers. Known volumes of milk are 
measured in fractions of inches and 
translated into pounds of milk. 


house door, in order that the driver 
can make an easy hose connection, is 
desirable. Some farms their 
tanks located in such a manner that 
the connection is made by means of 
a stainless steel pipe extension enter- 
ing through a hole cut in the side 
of the milk house. This is a poor 
arrangement, according to Mr. Arm- 
strong. 


have 


While a two-level arrangement is 
desirable in order to eliminate the 
necessity of lifting milk pails to a 
high point when pouring the milk 
into the tank, placing the tanks in 
pits should be avoided. The pit is 
very likely to be unsanitary, to lack 
proper drainage, and in general to 
be a sort of catch-all for the refuse 
in the milk house. Any lower level 
that the tank may occupy must 
have proper drainage facilities, ample 
space, and plenty of air circulation 
in order that the area will dry out 
properly. The advantages of a tank 
located at a lower level are important 
because of the ease with which the 
milking operation can be accom- 
plished. The danger is that proper 


provision for sanitary considerations 
will not be made. 


The refrigeration unit should be 
placed where a good supply of fresh 
air is available. Some producers have 
installed the units outside of the milk 
house, protected from the weather by 
a roof. Power supplies must be ade. 
quate both for operating the refrig. 
erating unit and the agitator and for 
the pump on the truck that picks up 
the milk. The most popular practice 
on pumping is to have the pump on 
the truck, but to have the power to 
operate the pump come from a wall 
plug in the milk house. The driver 
has an extension cord on a reel in 
the truck and simply plugs in at the 
milk house in order to get his power. 
Most farms are adequately supplied 
with power today and power failures 
are neither frequent enough nor of 
sufficiently long duration to pose much 
of a problem. 

Mr. Armstrong’s conclusion was 
that the all around space require- 
ments of a farm tank are less than 
those conventional 
cooling tank and can storage. 


required by a 


The washing question requires hot 
water at about 120°, preferably under 
pressure. If the farmer has enough 
hot water to wash his milking ma- 
chine, he should have enough to do 
his holding tank also. The water does 
not need to be at 180° and 30 gallons 
is usually an ample supply. The driver 
rinses out the tank with cold water 
immediately after pumping. The tanks 
rinse very easily at this time and are 
left in a condition that affords the 
farmer the opportunity of doing a 
good job with a detergent cleaner 
or a detergent and a chlorine solution. 
In many instances, the women do the 
cleaning job on the tank. Some health 
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—— MOJONNIER BROS. CO., 4601 W. OHIO ST., CHICAGO 44, ILL. 





RIECK-McJUNKIN 


Specified the 









‘When Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co., of Pittsburgh, one of the 
ution’s outstanding plants, revamped their receiving room 
weration, they wanted equipment which would cool raw milk 
034° F. After thorough investigation, a Mojonnier Compact 
boler, capacity 36,000 Ibs. per hour, using flooded ammonia, 
ws specified. Mojonnier Compact Coolers are made in a wide 
unge of models and capacities for cooling raw milk, pasteurized 
nilk, ice cream mix, cream and evaporated milk. 


' Get the facts on this simple, low cost method of cooling dairy 
oducts now. Fully descriptive Bulletin 180 will be sent you 
xomptly upon request. Address Dept. R4, 
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for its 36.000 Ib. per hour 


raw milk cooling job 


Rieck-Mdunkin Got These Advantages . . . 


Low Temperature Cooling 
Low power cost 


Sections swivel open for quick, 
complete cleaning 


Small floor space used 
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Testing and sampling methods used in bulk handling were ques- 

tioned by a Massachusetts weights and measures official. Dif- 

ferences in butterfat tests between cans and tanks were experi- 

enced in many instances. Reasons for such a variation, usually in 

favor of a higher test, were said to be better agitation resulting 
in @ more composite sample. 


people feel that the tank should be 
sanitized with a 
added to the 
receiving milk. 
been that about 15 to 20 minutes are 


chlorine solution 


detergent just before 


The experience has 


required for the cleaning operation. 


Mr. Armstrong stressed the simple 
nature of the tanks and pointed out 
that the .aim of the tank 
turers was to get rid of all possible 
make _ the 
to clean as possible. He 


manufac- 


“gadgets” and tanks as 


easy said 
that the same emphasis on rounded 
corners that prevails in 
tanks milk 
plants is carried over into the design 
of farm tanks. 


and 
the design of 


joints 
used in 


Calibrating tanks is a custom job. 
Not only are there bound to be slight 
variations in capacity tank to 
tank but the difficulty of arriving at 
an identical level makes calibration in 


from 


the factory impractical. The method 
that is followed by Mr. Armstrong 
in calibrating tanks is as follows. A 
set of cans in which the volume oc- 
cupied by 43 pounds of 3.7 milk at 
38° has been accurately determined, 
are used. At the farm these cans are 
filled with water up to the 43 pound 
mark. 


The points on the measuring rod 
reached by successive cans of water 
are recorded on a chart. Since the 
measuring stick is divided into six- 
teenths of an inch, the pounds of 
milk in the tank at 
can be computed once the readings 


each_ sixteenth 
for each successive 43 pounds are 
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known. The weight of milk at each 


sixteenth is recorded in a chart for 
tank. When the driver meas- 
ures the milk he takes the depth of 


the milk as indicated by the measur- 


each 


ing stick, which is always located in 


the same spot, refers to the chart 
which is kept in the milk house, and 


transposes inches into pounds. 


Checks against the accuracy of the 
weighing 
milk from the tank several times. The 
comparisons are very 
within the 


calibration are made by 
close and well 
tolerance allowed. 
said that under the 
bulk methods the farmer was getting 


legal 
Mr. Armstrong 


paid for more milk than he was under 
the can method. 


Sealing the legs of the tank to the 
milk house floor was recommended. 
This was advocated both as a protec- 
tion for the producer as well as for 
the dealer. The sealing can be done 
in a number of different ways. The 
most popular one appears to be to 
imbed the legs of the tank in cement. 
The tank is then in a fixed position 
and there can be no tampering to 
change the level of the milk and con- 
sequently the reading on the meas- 
uring stick. 

The Farmer’s Outlook 
By Wellington Wells 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


HE FIRST farmer to have a 
farm tank in Massachusetts, Mr. 
Wellington Wells, told the meet- 


ing what his experiences and reactions 
to the tank were. Mr. Wells is a large 


The calibrated metal rod used as a measuring device was strong- 
ly questioned in Massachusetts. An error of one sixteenth of an 
inch means an error of a ber 
size of the tank. Men experienced with farm tanks say that such 
errors do not occur. Nevertheless, in Massachusetts at least, 
weights and measures officials have got to be shown. 


This difference amounted to a tenth of 





of p d 





depending on the 


producer putting out twenty cans 
milk a day. There is no tank tru 
on the route that serves his farm 
the present time. The practice th 
he follows is to put his milk in tl 
holding tank and then can it off whe 
the pickup truck comes. 

Two aspects of the bulk handlir 
method stand out in Mr. Wells’ es! 
mation, one is weights and the oth 
butterfat. Mr. Wells ran a long seri 

The 
tank 


measure of 


of weight checks. 
the milk in the 


against the 


measure 
was check 
the milk 
the weigh can at the plant pane 
room. Variations from 9 to 56 pound: 
were recorded. On the average, M: 
Wells said, the variations added wy 
to a can of milk a week lost wher 
he shipped in cans over what | 
would have been paid for had the 
measure of milk in the tank been th 


Mr. Wells Sall 
that this was not a question of his 


basis for payment. 
dealer’s accuracy or honesty. It was 
simply that in the process of shipping 
milk by 


shrinkage occurs. 


certain amount 
He liked the bul 


handling method because it elimi 


cans, a 


ated that shrinkage. 

A second phase of the bulk opera 
tion that the speaker found valuabk 
was in the butterfat test. He found 
a higher test when the milk was 
tested in the tank than was recorded 
when milk was tested in the can 
a point on the average but often 
went up to two-tenths of a point. He 
explained the phenomenon by point: 
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Me than 20,000 leading dairies have increased handling 
speed and reduced costs with Haynes Roll-Easy Case Dollies. 


Roll-Easy Dollies are sturdily constructed, with heavy all-steel 
frames mounted on “Roll-Easy” Casters. The entire dolly, including 
casters, is fully cadmium plated. There is practically no wear-out 
to a Roll-Easy. Roll-Easy Casters are not just ordinary casters. 
They are casters that meet the exacting conditions of milk plant 
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ing out that there was likely to be 
better agitation in the holding tank 
than there was in the can. The result 
was a more composite sample. 


As a farmer who had the respon- 
sibility of keeping the tank clean, he 
was inclined to minimize the demands 
of the cleaning operation. He said 
that he had found them very easy to 
keep clean. He added that the farmer 
was very much interested in “what 
was coming back to him.” After an- 
swering a few questions, Mr. Wells 
closed by saying, “If there aren’t any 
more questions I guess I'll be on my 
way. I've got to git back and milk 
them creatures.” This brought out 
the biggest hand of the day. 


How the Dealer Benefits 
By K. L. LeBeau 
Mojonnier Bros. Co. 


R. LEBEAU, Northeast repre- 
M sentative of Mojonnier Bros., 

re- emphasized the improve- 
ment in the quality of milk that re- 
sults from the bulk handling method. 
He described this as the major benefit 
to the dealer accruing from the sys- 
tem. As an example, he cited the 
experience of Green Valley Farms in 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. This firm 
installed a bulk handling route in 
1951. During 1950 counts averaged 
86,000. In 1951 after the bulk hand- 
ling system had been installed, counts 
dropped to 15,000. Faster cooling 
contributes to this improvement, Mr. 
LeBeau said. He also pointed out that 
colder milk is being received at the 
plant, eliminating the need to cool 
in the receiving room. He said that 
many dealers having bulk routes re- 
ferred to the farm tanks and the tank 
trucks as “receiving rooms on wheels.” 
Mr. LeBeau said that it was possible, 
with a one hundred per cent bulk 
handling operation, to eliminate the 
receiving room operations, namely, 
weighing, can washing, sampling, and 
conveying with elaborate conveyor 
systems. He pointed out that sewage 
problems were reduced due to the 
elimination of the can washing opera- 
tion. The quantities of detergents 
and sanitizers required to clean were 
likewise reduced. 


The most striking bit of informa- 
tion gained from Mr. LeBeau was the 
revelation that a small tank truck was 
being successfully employed in pick- 
ing up milk in New Jersey. This 
truck, with a capacity of a few hun- 
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dred gallons, had found considerable 
favor because of its handiness. Ap- 
parently it could get into difficult 
pickup locations with greater ease 
than larger trucks. 


Basic Refrigeration Facts Involved 
In Bulk Cooling 
By W. P. Hinckley 
Cherry-Burrell Corp. 

R. HINCKLEY said that the 

two main factors in cooling 

are the cooling surface avail- 

able and the speed of milking. The 

speed of milking determines the 

rapidity with which the volume of 





HOW NEW IS CANNED 
FRESH MILK? 

Clark Files, president of Vil- 
lage Farms Dairy in Toledo, 
told the Editor of the American 
Milk Review that canned fresh 
milk was not as new as the re- 
cent rash of patented processes 
for canning fresh whole milk 
might indicate. Mr. Files back- 
ed up his statement by reaching 
into his desk drawer and pro- 
ducing a can of fresh whole 
milk that he canned nine years 
ago. The milk, held without re- 
frigeration, still has its original 
flavor, according to Mr. Files. 
A can of milk from the same 
batch, opened two years ago, 
after having been in the con- 
tainer for seven years was in- 
distinguishable from milk just 
off the processing line. 











milk to be cooled increases. If the 
milking was done slowly then the 
volume of milk increased slowly 
allowing the milk to be cooled more 
rapidly. If the volume of milk in- 
creases rapidly, cooling is slower. 
Other factors that enter into the cool- 
ing problem are size of compressor, 
size of power lines, and cost of power. 

Agitation can also have an impor- 
tant effect on cooling, Mr. Hinckley 
stated. There needs to be complete 
motion of the milk for best cooling 
results, he said, particularly along the 
bottom where the cooling surface is 
located. Mr. Hinckley said that the 
cooling surface was located on the 
bottom of the tanks and extended up 
to the point where the curve in the 
bottom flowed into the straight line 
of the walls. The amount of cold 
wall surface available was a constant 
compromise between cooling demands 





and cost of construction. The cold 
wall portion of the tanks is very ex. 
pensive to build. Consequently the 
greater this surface is the more ex. 
pensive is the tank. In order to re 
duce the cost of the tank a manufae. 
turer is apt to reduce the cooling 
surface. 

A combination air and water sys- 
tem is most desirable in a refrigerat- 
ing unit. It is a mistake, said the 
speaker, to use only air. The com- 
pressor should be furnished by the 
local refrigerating man who will do 
the installation and maintenance 
work. This places the responsibility 
on the local dealer and generally 
results in a better job and _ better 
service. 


What Can the Farmer Gain? 
By Edwinn H. Smith 
Assistant County Agent 

Litchfield County, Conn. 


R. SMITH got down to facts 
and figures. He prefaced his 


financial analysis with the ob- 
servation that farmers are more inter- 
ested than dealers in bulk handling. 
He asserted that changing farm opera- 
tions that found farmers producing 
more with a greater production per 
man were making bulk handling in- 
creasingly attractive to producers. He 
said that in Litchfield County produc- 
tion was averaging around 8 cans of 
milk per day per farm. 

Discussing the purchase of a farm 
tank, Mr. Smith said that a good 
rule to follow on size was to get a 
tank that would hold three milkings 
with room for future expansion. He 
presented a table of comparative costs 
of various tank sizes. The costs were 
not those of any specific manufac- 
turer but represented about what 
farmers are paying for farm tanks in 
Connecticut at the present time. 
PRICES OF FARM TANKS AND COMPRESSORS 
Size of tank 


in cans Price Price per can 
15 $1815 121 
20 2325 116 
30 2635 81 
40 2790 70 
50 3010 60 


Mr. Smith cited two examples of 
producer experience with farm tanks 
from a financial viewpoint. In the 
first example the farmer was a large 
producer turning out 20 cans a day. 
He received a bonus from his dealer 
of five cents a hundred because of the 
superior quality of his milk due to 
the holding tank. His butterfat tests 
averaged 2 points higher with the 
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tank than they did with the cans. He 


figured his can rental at two cents 


per day per can. 


Bonus 5c 
Higher Butterfat Test. 14c 
Can Rental 2 


Total advantage 21c per cwt. per day 
At the rate of twenty cans a day, the 
saving amounted to $4.20 per day or 
close to $1500 for the year. 

Mr. Smith observed that the higher 
quantities of milk that farmers were 
getting under bulk handling was due 
to the fact that they did not lose any 
milk during straining; that is, they 
did not have to keep a close watch 
on the tank to prevent its running 
over as they did with cans. Nor did 
they lose milk because of its slopping 
out of cans when handed in and out 
of the cooler. There was a slight sav- 
ing in electricity, a saving in the labor 
required to handle the milk in and out 
of the cooler, and in some instances, 
the time required to take the milk to 
the roadside platform where formerly 
it was picked up by the truck. In 
his second example, Mr. Smith cited 
the following figures: 


Can rental and butterfat saving for 


for the year $280.00 

Shrinkage (approximately 18 cans 
@ $6.00) 100.00 
Labor 150.00 
Total 530.00 


Ilowever from this figure of $530 
there had to be deducted $85.00 rep- 
resenting the extra depreciation the 
acquisition of the tank carried with it 
as well as extra interest of $60 a year. 
These items totalled $145. Deducting 
the $145 from the gross saving of 
$530 left a net saving of $385. 


Bacteria and Butterfat in Bulk Milk 
By H. C. Goslee 
Connecticut Department of Farms 
and Markets 


TOTAL of 12 to 15 new bulk 
handling routes in Connecticut 
within the next six months was 

forecast by Mr. Goslee. He said that 
one of the main problems that bulk 
handling has precipitated is the need 
for basic regulations that can be ac- 
cepted and enforced by “interested 
parties.” Tentative proposals for reg- 
ulations governing bulk handling in 
Connecticut developed, 
Mr. Goslee said. Regulations govern- 
ing methods of sampling and testing 
milk under the bulk handling system 
have been adopted. These regulations 
as follows: 


have been 
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The Milk Regulation Board 


Rules and regulations concerning a 
method of sampling and testing of 
producers’ milks in farm cooling tanks 
when such milks are transported to 
plants in tank trucks, (Sec. 663b, 1951 
supplement? ). 


(a) The farm cooling tank shall be 


maintained in accordance with 
regulations established under the 
Sec. 686b (1951) 


reference to sanitation 


provisions of 
with and 
public health, and in accordance 
with the provisions of Sec. 662b 
(1951) with reference to the agita- 
tion of milk to be sampled. 


(b) The milk sampling shall be done 
by a person and in a manner pre- 
scribed by Sec. 660b (1951) and 
662b (1951). 


o 


) Composite samples shall be built 
up, maintained, and tested in ac- 
cordance with provisions of Sec. 
662b (1951). 

(d) Upon request from the producer 

a duplicate composite sample shall 

be built up and left in possession 


of said producer. 


~ 


Composite sample may be trans- 
ported but only in a manner ap- 
the 


proved by Commissioner. 


Samples shall be taken after suf- 
ficient agitation, and the milk so 
sampled shall be free from churn- 
ing, excessive foaming, and_ vis- 


ible fat globules. 


- 


(g) All composite samples shall be 
held under suitable refrigeration. 


(h) All composite samples shall at 
all times be protected from tam- 
pering. 

(i) All composite samples not taken, 
built 
compliance with these regulations, 
and in accordance with the re- 
quirements of Sec. 662b (1951), 
shall be deemed unsatisfactory for 
official testing. 


up, handled and stored in 


(j) In cases where composite sam- 
ples are deemed unsatisfactory or 
are lost through accident or other- 
wise, the Commissioner, after con- 
ference with the interested parties, 
shall 
be used. 


determine what tests shall 


Note: Established Jan. 23, 1952—Subject to 
review by the Attorney General. 
* Statutory references apply to the Gen- 
eral Statutes of Connecticut Revision of 
1949, or the 1951 Supplement thereto, 
as indicated. 


State of Connecticut 
Department of Farms and Markey 
Tentative Proposals 
Sec. 686b (1951 Supplement 
Preparation of Milk: 

“The and operations ¢ 
milking cows and of filtering, straiy 
ing, clarifying, draughting, pumpin 
and cooling of freshly drawn mill 
shall be in accordance with regu), 
tions established by the commission¢ 


methods 





to insure sanitation and preserve ¢ 
public health and safety.” 

1. Straining. Milk if strained shal 
be strained in a clean place free frog} 
flies, dust and offensive odors. 

2. Equipment. All milk handlip 
equipment shall be of structural 
sign, to meet 


recognized nation; 


standards. 

3. Cooling. Cooling equipment an 
facilities shall be maintained for 4] 
milk on hand at Wher 
freshly drawn milk is cooled in bull 
milk cooling tanks, it shall be coole 
to 45 degrees F. within one hour afte 
milking. Before milk j 
added to cooled milk, the cooled milk 
shall be completely agitated. The ap 


any time. 


uncooled 


plication of refrigeration shall not by 
to such an extent as to freeze the milk 

1. Washing Sterilizing. A 
milk shall b 


rinsed and washed immediately aft 


and 
handling equipment 
and_ sterilized before 
5. Milk The 


must have concrete floors, proper! 


use, reuse. 


Room. milk roo 





drained and trapped, washable walls 
and ceilings, ample light and ventila- 
tion. The equipment shall be so ar-} 
ranged as to provide ample room for | 
washing and sterilizing. Where bulk | 
milk cooling tanks are used, ther 
shall be running cold water and 3 
sufficient supply of hot water. 

6. Producer Permit. Any producer 
desiring to utilize any or all of the 
foregoing methods, shall notify the 
Commissioner of Farms and Markets 
and obtain inspection and approval 
before putting such methods int 
operation. 

7. Milk Dealer Permit. Any milk 
dealer desiring to purchase or receive 
milk from dairy farms employing the 
foregoing methods must obtain per- 
mission from the Commissioner of 
Farms and Markets. 

Questions asked at the close of the 
formal lecture period proved to be 
penetrating and logical. Because of 


(Please Turn to Page 90) 
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eze the milk 

Here’s a tested plan for stimulating Dairy Chocolate sales 2 
‘ilizing. A that was a tremendous success last summer in a number of It's Self Liquidating I 
nt shall | cities all over the country. In one territory the public purchased 

) ° 

over 25,000 molds during the short promotional period! Similar ’ 
diately aft phenomenal results were reported from other cities and Doesn f Cost You 2° | Penn y 
re reuse. naturally the sales of these mold sets boosted Dairy Chocolate 














ple room for 


Sales. This promotion has wonderful consumer appeal— You ee 
milk roo because it saves money in two ways—by enabling mothers 
1s, proper! to make their own hot weather confections, and by giving 
| them a 59¢ value for only 25¢. In the meantime, this deal 
ishable W al f ° . Tee - Z ¥ 
is completely self-liquidating—does not cost you a penny. 
and ventila This promotion is available to all users 
ll he oe — of Krim-Ko Chocolate Flavoring. PAY ON LY 
de hens on w" 


Where bulk Bottle Hanger and News- AND ONE CHOCOLATE BOTTLE 
used, ther . CAP OR CARTON TRADEMARK 
vater and ; Paper Mats Available 

water. 


Bottled hangers featuring this“Frozen R E G U L A R 59 ¢ 


Sucker” deal and powerful news- S EL L ] N C7 


paper mats are now available for 
immediate shipment. The bottle 
hangers can be obtained in your 
choice of two plans: 

1. For direct delivery of the molds by your 
route salesman. 

nethods _ int 2. For having customers mail their orders to Akron from 
where the molds will be sent direct to consumers. 


ny producer 
wr all of th 
1 notify the 
and Markets 
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t. Any milk 
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mploying the 

obtain per- 
missioner of 


KRIM-KO CORPORATION 
The Chocolate People” 


KRIM-KO CORPORATION, 4830 South Christiana 
Avenue, Chicago 32, Ill. © 4920 Jefferson Highway, 


yroved to be ® New Orleans, La. © 629 Grove St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Because of 2430 Union St., Oakland 7, Calif. © 100 Sterling 
90) Road, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
ige 90) 
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Dairy Industry Committee Asks 


Senate to Kill OPS 


Haymes Testimony Before Banking and Currency Committee | 


Stresses Narrow Margins, Competition as Most Effective Regulation 


HE DAIRY INDUSTRY has 

moved for the abolition of price 

controls. Following close on the 
heels of the Milk Industry Founda- 
tion’s arguments for amending S.R. 
63, the Dairy Industry Committee, in 
a presentation before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee 
March 4, recommended the complete 
elimination of price controls from 
dairy products “not later than June 
30, 1952.” 


The arguments against price con- 
trol were delivered by P. L. Haymes, 
United Milk Products Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The Dairy Industry 
Committee contends that operating 
under a price control system is the 
poorest way for the dairy industry to 
prepare for a national emergency; 
that the present supply of dairy foods 
is sufficient for domestic demands; 
that removal of price controls will not 
result in inflationary price increases; 
that price control is causing a decline 
in production and is weakening proc- 
essing and distribution facilities; that 
in order to restore incentive and to 
permit needed flexibility within all 
branches of the industry, controls 
should be removed. 


The Dairy Industry Committee is 
composed of representatives from 
the six major national processor asso- 
ciations. These associations are Na- 
tional Creameries Association, Na- 
tional Cheese Institute, American Dry 
Milk Institute, Evaporated Milk Asso- 
ciation, Milk Industry Foundation, 
and International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers. 


The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee is composed of Burnet 
R. Maybank (Chairman), South Caro- 
lina; J. William Fulbright, Arkansas; 
A. Willis Robertson, Virginia; John 
Sparkman, Alabama; J. Allen Frear, 
Jr., Delaware; Paul H. Douglas, IIl- 
inois; William Benton, Conn.; Blair 
Moody, Mich.; Homer E. Capehart, 
Indiana; John W. Bricker, Ohio; 
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Irving M. Ives, New York; Andrew 
Schoeppel, Kansas; Everett M. Dirk- 
sen, Illinois. 

Mr. Haymes opened his presenta- 
tions with some general observations 
on the dairy industry. He pointed out 
iis importance to the general econ- 
omy, noting that it contributed some 
ten billion dollars to the economy of 
the nation and that ten million people 
gained their livelihood directly or in- 
directly from dairying. With these 
preliminaries out of the way, he went 
into the meat of the argument. This 
is what he said. 

The Case for Termination 

There is a strong case against the 
imposition of any price controls on 
the economy, even in a period of 
national emergency, which has been 
clearly presented by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in the mono- 
graph of its Committee on Economic 
Policy, entitled “The Price of Price 
Controls.” A partial digest is attached 
as Annex A. Reading of the entire 
monograph is recommended. 


Congress has recognized the dan- 
gers in such a law by enacting it as 
temporary legislation. The law be- 
came effective September 8, 1950, 
and it was to expire June 30, 1951. 
The amendments of 1951 extended 
the temporary law until June 30, 
1952. 


The law was adopted at the com- 
mencement of our rearmament pro- 
gram in the belief that a program of 
price controls and allocations would 
help prepare our economy for full ca- 
pacity operations with the output of 
goods geared to defense and wartime 
needs. It was necessary for many 
industries to shift from peace to war- 
time goods. Temporary artificial scar- 
cities may have justified temporary 
price controls and allocations. 

But the dairy industry had no prob- 
lem of shifting from peace to war- 
time goods and presents a complete 





contrast to those industries where tem 
porary price controls and allocation; 
may have been in the public interest 
The dairy industry’ contribution t 
the rearmament effort must be a con. 
tinued steady and adequate flow of 
dairy foods which are so essential te 
the health of the nation. And we must 
face the possibility that the domestic 
agricultural economics of our overseas 
allies may again be disrupted and that 
dairy foods must be available for ex- 
port. We must have a program which 
encourages in every way and discour- 
ages in no way an expanding produc- 
tion of milk and milk products. 








Current Supplies Adequate 


The present supply of dairy foods 
is sufficient for current domestic de- 
mands, so that arguments for price 
controls based on scarcities are not 
valid. 

Generally speaking, there are no 
present shortages of foods or feeds 
in the United States, although feed 
production has been less than feed 


consumption, so that we are eating | 


into our feed reserves. Crops have 
been ample. Dairy products are not 
in short supply. Every year, to be 
sure, during the period of seasonally 
low production, a few spots experi- 
ence shortages, which are met by ship- 
ments of milk from other areas. In 
contrast to conditions in the last World 
War, there is now no significant de- 
mand for export of dairy products to 
foreign countries. The bulk of our 
national production is available for 
domestic consumption. 


Total milk production in 1952 is 
expected to be about the same as the 
119.6 billion pounds in 1951. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture states that the pattern of milk 
use probably will continue to change 
in 1952. The Department expects 
consumption of butter to decline to a 
new low and consumption of fluid 
milk, ice cream and some of the other 
manufactured dairy products to show 
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can make it a 
flush chocolate milk 
season 








Get set now to cash in on big extra dividends 
with Johnston chocolate flavoring and know how! 


See your Johnston representative for merchandising plans 
that will help turn the flush milk season into a chocolate- 


flavored milk boom. Cash in on his long experience with cA, 
dairies — large and small. And get set with Johnston rich- Y= 
tasting, full-flavored chocolate powder. A remarkable prod- aN bs \ 
uct capable of producing an equally fine product with fresh AN ns 7 i Py 
or reconstituted milk. See your representative or write — M7 “fi y on , 4 Pat 
Che Z, 


ROBERT A. JOHNSTON COMPANY 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin @ Hillside, New Jersey 


J 
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NOTHING ELSE CUTS 
CLEANING COSTS 


LIKE THE ORIGINAL... 
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T ry the original Kurly Kate 
metal sponge. Seehow itquickly 
and thoroughly wipes away the 
akon iar datiolelelerMelta al. @2//12)1. 24 
it will not splinter or rust — 
never cuts hands—never in- 
jures metal or plated surfaces, 
thus adding life to equipment. 
Then you'll know why the 
original Kurly Kate tops all 
metal sponges for safety— 


efficiency, economy and speed. 
Available in Stainless Steel 
= Special Bronze 
@® Stainless Nickel Silver 
iS 



















STAINLESS -Suarantee 
STEEL [2teroneed. Uae 
BEST FOR Dairy pr? Oo 
EQUIPMENT 


Order From Your Jobber 
or Write Direct to: 


KURLY KATE CORP. 
2215 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 16, Ill. 
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slight increases over 1951. The rate 
fluid 


1952 is forecast 


of consumption per capita of 
milk and cream for 
at 400 pounds per year, compared 
with 395 pounds in 1951 and 385 


pounds in 1950. 


No Runaway Prices 
The end of price controls on dairy 
will not result in 


foods at this time 


inflationary price advances, so the 
arguments for controls based on run- 
away prices are not valid. The indus 
try does not foresee any abrupt and 


pronounced rise in dairy products 
price regulation of the 
industry by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under Federal 
Milk Marketing orders issued under 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act, whose influence spreads far be- 
will keep 
with economic condi- 
effect in 16 states 
further regulate the price of milk 


prices. The 


yond the areas regulated, 
prices in line 
tions. Laws in 
accordance with the economic condi- 
tions of those states. In addition, the 
perishability of dairy 
established operating policy of low 
profit margin per unit and the keen 
competition among processors and dis- 


foods, the long 


tributors guarantee reasonable prices. 
Price when 
and no more than 


adjustments, required, 
would be moderate 
necessary 


to promote needed adjust- 


ments in production, utilization and 
capital requirements of the industry. 
Dairy foods are certain to remain 
cheap in comparison with foods in 
and with the 


sumer purchasing power. 


general increased con 


Price Controls Harmful 


The price control mechanism is op- 
erating to diminish production and 
to weaken the 
bution facilities of the industry. Post- 


processing and distri- 
ponement of the termination of con- 
trols will magnify these problems. 


Harmful to Production 
The United States Department of 
says that 1952 


duction may be 


Agriculture milk pro- 
slightly smaller than 
1951, and enumerates the 
as obstacles to an increase in total 


milk flow: 


continue high in price, 


following 


(a) Feed concentrates will 
(b) decline in 
livestock 
dairy 


feed supplies relative to 


numbers, (c) supply of farm 
labor will be no greater, (d) 


will be higher. 


and wages 
This apparent shrink- 
age in milk production in 1952 is in 
the face of 
population 


an increase in the human 
at the rate of 1%% 
ally. It is our belief that production 


annu 





will shrink more than the Department 
indicates, unless dairy foods are freed 
from price controls. 

Since the price freeze in December, 
1950, the of milk at the farm 


has not been directly 


price 
controlled be- 
cause of the parity pass through. But 
farmers do not know what the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the 
Stabilization may 


Directo; 
of Price 
the law 


cannot be placed on the farm price 


do unde; 
which provide that ceilings 


of milk when it is below parity or 
1950. Milk and 


cream have now reached parity and 


below prices of June, 


it is the fear that ceilings may be 
placed on farm prices at any time. 
Farm prices of milk and butterfat at 
parity are in a position of disadvan- 
tage compared with meat 
which are above parity. The 
States Department of 
porting on an 


animals 
United 
Agriculture re- 
basis 
shows the farm price of dairy prod- 


index number 
ucts at 316 compared with meat ani- 
mals at 376. All kinds of livestock 
compete for the common food supply. 


Under free pricing, there is a con- 


tinuous balancing of the numbers of 
different classes of livestock when one 
class gets out of fair relationship with 
the others. This is one of the prin- 


cipal factors determining the long- 


time trend of milk production. Con- 
trolling the 


farm prices of milk at 


this time would freeze those prices 


in an unbalanced competitive rela- 
tionship to other livestock products. 
Where competition with maintenance 
of dairy cow numbers exists under 


present conditions, cow numbers 
suffer as is seen in the report of cow 
numbers. For example, in Iowa, 
where dairying competes with other 
cow numbers de- 


In Kansas, 


in MHlinois, 5%; and 


types of agriculture, 
creased 4% in the last year. 
they decreased 3%; 


in Nebraska, 6%. 


Harmful to Processors 


Cost as forced on the 


processor, 


absorption, 
manufacturer and distrib 
utor of dairy foods, both proprietory 
and farm 


cooperatives—is injuring 


dairy products business enterprises, 


particularly small business. 


As stated in an editorial appearing 
in The New York Times on February 
21, 1952. the general 
bilization by the 
be that, 


guiding principle in the case of wages 


approach to sta 
authorities seems to 
while escalation is to be the 


and agriculture, cost absorption should 
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iy time. 
erfat at | How much has the demand for your con- 
sadvan- | centrated milk increased in the last decade? 
animals - ‘ ‘ 
United | Fifty percent? One hundred percent? How 
ture re- old is your evaporating equipment? If it is 
or more than 10 years old it is most certainly 
y prod- ; : , 
eat ani gobbling up profits. It doesn’t make much 
vestock | sense nor dollars to limp along with equip- 
u | ‘ , : 
supply. ment that was installed to handle a fraction 
a con- 
bers of of your present volume. 
1en one 
ip with | : 
‘a A Buflovak engineer can show you how a 
© prin- 2 
long- Buflovak Evaporator designed to meet your 
a immediate and potential needs can give you 
ni at j : 
peteas' 18 maximum volume and _ peak employee 
rela- efficiency. He can show you how a Buflovak 
oducts. Evaporator can improve product quality .. . 
enance 
under | can cut maintenance costs . . . can slash 
} . — / 
umbers | steam requirements by as much as 67% 
of cow , , 
set cooling water needs by 80%.° 
owa, ‘ 
other 
ers de- Take advantage of our experience gained 
Lalisas, 1. 
&. and in the installation of hundreds of Buflovak 
Evaporators. Contact Buflovak now. 
If your present coil pan is in good condition, the addition *These savings are realized with a Buflovak 
m_ the of a Buflovak Effect will give you double effect economy Triple Effect Evaporator equipped with a Buflo- 
listrib and efficiency. If you decide to install a completely new vak Vapor Heater. Vapor Heaters can be 
i Buflovak Multiple Effect Evaporator, your initial costs will furnished with new equipment or fitted into 
rietory | be quickly recaptured and profit dividends will be yours existing installations. 
ijuring for a long, long time. 
prises, 
BUFLOVAK PREHEATERS 
he (Steam Type) 
earing , : . 
Waitin Speeds production, cuts costs. Quickly closed for operation, 
; ‘ easily opened for thorough cleaning. No parts to disassemble; 
O Sta 


no gaskets to replace. Completely sanitary. 
ms to 


ye the 


“es |BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


should 
OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 


1627 Fillmore Avenue Buffalo 11, N. Y. 
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BRUCELLOSIS, The Killer — 


ISCONSIN has declared war. 

The enemy is Brucellosis, com- 

monly known as Bang’s disease 
—a killer of cattle, a killer of men. 
The stakes are lost milk production, 
half a calf crop, and the markets to 
which Wisconsin ships its mighty 
river of milk. It is a silent war, a 
bitter war in which the weapons are 
test tubes and vaccines, the laboratory 
and the farmer’s vigilance. It is a part 
of the epic ceaseless struggle of man 


against disease. 


Brucellosis of cattle is an infectious 
and communicable disease caused by 
bacteria of the brucella group. Cattle 
breeders recognize the severe losses 
caused by brucellosis, but it is doubt- 
ful if they are fully aware of the heavy 
loss in production caused by this dis- 
ease. It has been estimated by the 
u. Be 


that brucella-infected cows produce 


Livestock Sanitary Association 
22% less milk while the calf crop is 
reduced by as much as 40%. 

Other serious results of brucellosis 
are retained afterbirth, temporary or 
permanent sterility, breaks in the 
ranks of valuable blood lines, and low- 


ered sale of infected animals. 


Against this formidable enemy, Wis- 
consin has mobilized the resources of 
the State in an effort to check and, 
if possible, eliminate the disease. Wis- 
consin does not suffer more than other 
States from the ravages of brucellosis, 








-—.* 
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Sukey gets the needle. Indemnities up to $50 a head are paid 

for grade cows and $100 for purebreds under Plan A. No 

indemnities are paid under Plan B. Photograph shows a vet- 
erinarian taking a blood sample for the Blood Test. 
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This article was written on 
the basis of information con- 
tained in three excellent pamph- 
lets prepared by the University 
of Wisconsin Extension Service. 
The Editor of the American 
Milk Review is indebted to Mr. 
Bryant Kearl, Extension Editor 
at the University for help in se- 
curing the material and photo- 
graphs used in the article. 











but it is a leader in the campaign to 
beat it down. 


Twenty-eight Wisconsin farmers 
and farm leaders pooled their brains 
and experience to work out a com- 
prehensive plan of attack. This plan, 
developed for operation on a _ state- 
wide basis, was made into law by the 
Wisconsin 1951. The 


plan provides testing every dairy herd 


legislature in 


in the state through the Ring Test. 
This test will be run on samples of 
milk received at milk plants. The Ring 
Test will show which farmers have 
clean herds, which farmers have in- 
fected herds. Once the Ring Tests 
have been made, farmers can embark 
on one of two plans. These plans, 
known as Plan A and Plan B, provide: 


Plan A 


For farmers who have a clean herd 
or want to clean up soon. 





1. The blood test must be run op 
his herd promptly at state expense 


when the ring test indicates a reac- 


tion. Ring tests will be run every six 


months. | 
2. Blood test 
identified and slaughtered within 15 


reactors must be 


days in compliance with laws and 


regulations. 

3. If the herd is negative to the 
ring and/or blood test, calfhood vac- 
cination is not compulsory. If brucel- 
losis reactors have been revealed by 
the blood test, vaccination of all heifer 
calves between the ages of four and 
eight months of age is required—this 
may be done by a veterinarian of the 
farmer's choice at state expense. 

4. He may change from Plan A to 
Plan B at any time. 


Plan B 


For farmers who have a high per- 
centage of infection and need to move 
more slow!v 

1. Compuisory calfhood vaccination 
is required for all female calves be- 
tween the ages of four 
months. This may be 


and eight 
done by the 
veterinarian of the farmer’s selection 
at state expense. 

S. 


Reactors retained in the herd 


need not be identified. 

3. An informative blood test must 
be made on his herd at approximately 
18-month intervals. 





Blood samples taken from cows are put in individual tubes, 

carefully labeled, and then shipped to the laboratory. Blood 

tests are made at State expense under the Wisconsin program. 
Here a laboratory worker checks samples. 
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Although the Blood Test is more accurate than the Ring Test, 

it is also more expensive. Each blood sample requires a separate 

test in the laboratory. These technicians are processing individual 
samples from individual cows. 


4. No indemnity can be claimed 
under Plan B—herd must qualify for 
Plan A to claim indemnity at a later 
date. 

The principal route by which the 
brucella organism gains entrance to 
the cow's body is through the mouth. 
Cows can be infected in many other 
ways, such as through the eyes and 
through the skin. 


The brucella organisms leave the 
with the afterbirth, aborted 
calves, and in the vaginal discharge 


body 


for several days before calving and for 
one month or more following calving. 
Many cows also give off the organism 
in the milk. 


Not all 


infected cow 


infected cows abort. An 


may calve in an ap- 
parently normal manner and yet elim- 
inate large numbers of organisms 
with the placenta and uterine dis- 


charges. 


During the remainder of the year, 
an infected cow is not as much of a 
danger as a source of spread to sus- 
ceptible animals, but nevertheless 
should be considered a hazard at all 
times. 


The Blood Test 


The blood agglutination test is a 
reliable test and is the most practical 
test known for diagnosing brucellosis. 
This test merely shows whether ag- 
glutinins exist in the blood 
stream. These agglutinins, or clump- 
ing antibodies, are developed as a re- 
sult of the infection. 


cow's 


When these agglutinins come in 
contact with the organisms that cause 
brucellosis, they make those organ- 
isms go together in little groups. 
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grainy appearance. 
easily distinguishable from clear sample at left taken from an 





The Blood Test indicates brucellosis when the sample takes on a 


Sample at right showing brucellosis is 


animal that is free of the infection. 


To apply the blood test, laboratory 
workers mix a sample of dead brucel- 
losis organisms with blood from the 
animal they’re testing. If that animal 
has brucellosis, clumps will form. You 
can see them with the naked eye. 


The blood test is not 100% accurate 
in detecting infection, especially in 
recently infected animals, but is 100% 


accurate in detecting agglutinins. 


Agglutinins usually do not form in 
the blood stream for 20 to 30 days 
after the infection enters a cow’s body. 
Thus an animal may be infected for 
three or more weeks before she starts 
to react to the blood test. During 
this period this animal may pass the 
infection on to other susceptible ani- 
mals. Individual cases may require 
much longer than 30 days to develop 
agglutinins. 

Testing and removal of the infected 
animals is an effective means of rid- 
ding a chronically infected herd of 
the disease. In such a herd, the dis- 
ease is in a non-spreading state, the 
abortion and other signs of active in- 
fection are at a minimum. As a result 
there are few, if any, recently infected 
individuals in the herd. 


In a recently actively infected herd, 
testing and slaughter alone is not a 
desirable means for eliminating the 
disease. The main reason, as previ- 
ously stated, is that the blood test will 
not actually pick out all recently in- 
fected animals. Hence, infected cows 
may be missed and they in turn may 
infect others before giving a positive 
reaction. 


Ring Test or ABR Test 


This test is applied to composite 


samples of milk or cream from a herd. 
The principal use, therefore, is to de 
tect infected herds. 

The ring test works this way: an 
authorized federal or state tester takes 
a sample from each can of milk deliv- 
ered to a dairy plant. He marks the 
sample plainly to show which farm it 
came from, and then sends or takes 


it to a laboratory. 


The “agglutinins” in the milk of a 
cow that has Bang’s disease will stick 
to the droplets of butterfat. This 
means that when the cream rises they 
move up into the cream layer. 


To see if the agglutinins are pres 
ent, a sample of brucellosis organisms 
is stained a deep violet or purple and 
then mixed with the milk. If the milk 
comes from a that has Bang’s 
disease these colored organisms will 
move up into the cream layer, too, 
because they'll “clump” with the ag- 
glutinins. 


COW 


The milk is left standing for an hour 
to 90 minutes. If the whole sample 
stays about the same color, the cows 
that produced it don’t have brucel- 
But if that cream layer looks 
much darker than the milk, chances 
are that 
herd. 


losis. 
there is brucellosis in the 


five that 
samples can get on the ABR test: 


There are milk 


ratings 


in which the cream 
layer keeps its normal color because 


“Negative” 


all the stained organisms stay down 
below the cream line. Not much like 
lihood of Bang’s disease in those ani- 
mals. 


“1 plus”—in which the cream layer 
is slightly lighter than the milk below 
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it or both cream and milk are about 
the same color. 

“2 plus”—in which the cream is 
slightly darker than the milk below. 

“3 plus”—in which the cream is 
much darker. 

“4 plus”—in which the cream layer 
is a very dark purple band and the 
milk below it is white or nearly so. 


Any rating between “1 plus” and 
“4 plus” indicates the possibility of 
infection. 

The tester, who is a trained vet- 
erinarian, scores the milk to tell 
whether the herd should be blood 
tested. 


The ring test is not a substitute for 
the blood test. After infected herds 
are located by the ring test, each ani- 
mal in the herd should be blood tested 
promptly to learn the extent of the 
infection and to identify the reactors. 
Negative results on 2 or 3 ring tests 
applied to a herd at 4 to 6 month in- 
tervals are helpful in determining that 
a herd is free from brucellosis. 

Repeated ring tests are necessary 
inasmuch as a test at a given time may 
not include reacting dry cows present 
in the herd. 

The ring test is designed as a herd 
milk test. It is not suitable for testing 
individual cows, nor can it take the 
place of the blood agglutination test. 

Vaccination of calves between the 
ages of 4 and 8 months with Strain 19 
vaccine imparts some resistance to 
brucellosis. Such immunity is not 
complete or absolute, and vaccinated 
calves may contract the disease if the 
exposure is severe enough. The vac- 
cination creates a _ resistance which 
gives the animals moderate protection 
for 2 or 3 years or longer. Even this 
protection may fail under heavy and 
continuous exposure. 

Calfhood vaccination is, however, 
extremely valuable in fighting brucel- 
losis in infected herds and in heavily 
infected areas. However, a vaccina- 
tion program is effective only if used 
along with a program of regular blood 
testing, strict sanitation, and good 
herd management. 

The older the heifer when vaccin- 
ated, the stronger the resistance 
created, but the older the animal 
when vaccinated, the more likely is 


the reaction to the blood test to per- 
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sist. Considering these factors, it is 
important to vaccinate heifers at 6 to 
8 months of age, depending upon the 
breed. 





LET’S NOT BE CYNICAL 

Directors of the Wisconsin 
Farm Bureau hailed a statement 
by Pres. Truman that dairy 
farmers will be protected 
against excessive imports. 

The President gave public as- 
surance, the farm bureau said, 
that “prompt and effective ac- 
tion can be taken to insure that 
imports will not cause serious 
injury to our domestic agricul- 
tural producers.” 

The board members reported 
that restriction of dairy imports 
has wide support among farm- 
ers of the state. 











Some faster maturing breeds, such 
as Jerseys and Guernseys should be 
vaccinated a little younger. 


Slower maturing breeds, such as 
Holstein and Brown Swiss, should be 
vaccinated at 7 to 8 months of age. 


Methods of Spread 
The chief means by which brucel- 
losis is introduced into clean herds 
and surroundings are: 


1. Purchase of brucellosis infected 
or exposed cattle. 


2. Purchase of animals from_ in- 


fected herds. Even non-reactors may 
be infected but not yet reactors to the 
test. 


3. Contaminated cattle trucks. 


4. Contact with infected cattle on 
adjoining farms through single line 
fences. 

5. Dragging of aborted fetuses from 
farm to farm by dogs, cats, and other 
animals. 

6. Purchase of newborn calves from 
infected herds. A calf born from an 
infected cow will carry the brucella 
organisms for a short time in jts in- 
testinal tract. 


7. Auctions and sales rings where 
clean animals are exposed to infected 
animals. Exposure at shows and fairs. 


8. Breeding to animals of herds 
which may harbor infected animals. 
9. Visitors who may bring the in- 
fection in on their shoes or clothing. 


Here are practical steps for a herd 
owner to follow to control the infec. 
tion in his herd. 


A. Obtain a diagnostic blood test 
on the entire herd. 


1. If the herd is negative- 


a. Close it to outside animals. Raise 
your own replacements; don’t take a 
chance on “buying” brucellosis. 


b. Blood test the entire herd at 
least once a year. The more often the 
herd is tested, the better are the 
chances of catching an outbreak in 
its early stages. 

c. Vaccinate calves if infection js 
present on adjoining farms. 

2. If some animals react but the 
number of reactors is small and abor- 
tions have not occurred during the 
previous year— 

a. Remove the reactors for slaugh- 
ter. 

b. Isolate all suspects and_ retest 
them at 30 day intervals. 


c. Thoroughly clean and disinfect 
the surroundings. 


d. Practice calfhood vaccination. 


e. Blood test at frequent intervals 
(12 months or oftener). 


f. Maintain a closed herd insofar 
as possible. If additions must be pur- 
chased, make sure they have been 
officially vaccinated and don’t carry 
the disease. 

3. If the number of reactors is 
large, or there is a history of active 
infection— 

a. Retain the reactors until the in- 
fection and spread within the herd 
has subsided. 


b. Vaccinate all calves at proper 
age. (4 to 8 months of age.) 


c. Isolate all animals that show 
signs of abortion or even apparently 
normal freshening. 

d. Blood test the entire herd at 
regular intervals (12 to 18 months). 


e. Maintain a closed herd, if pos- 
sible, at all times. 

f. Eliminate the chronic reactors 
as calfhood vaccinated replacements 
come into production. When sufficient 
calfhood-vaccinated heifers are avail- 
able for replacement, don’t breed the 
reactors. Milk them out, and replace 
them with vaccinated heifers coming 
into production. 
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infec- ° ° undoubtedly will take a good many 
Compulsory Pasteurization years. 
od tens . In en —, the _. pas- 
teurization law, Carillo pointed out 
Makes Its Debut In Mexico that it took New York fifteen years 
and passage of a resolution by public 
. Raiee Law Enacted Against Producer Opposition and Claim vote before milk was pasteurized. In 
eae of “Government Interference’’-—Nationwide Law Seen Canada, he said, there is only one dis- 
trict where milk is totally pasteurized. 
ata | oe ; aa Carillo concluded by saying that 
onthe | HE 25-1 EAR fight to obtain to Carillo. He is quite pleased with he expected strong opposition by dairy- 
re the | pasteurization of milk in Mexico the outcome of the pasteurization men in the nation when the drive for 
wk & has been won in Mexico City at drive and will be a leading figure in national pasteurization is begun, but 
least. According to legislation which the fight to bring pasteurization to that the campaign will be pushed 
took effect January 8th of this year, all corners of Mexico—a fight which through against all resistance. 
tion is all milk sold in the city must be pas- 
teurized. The law for compulsory 
ut the | pasteurization of milk had_ been 
labor- | passed last January 8th (1951), but 
ng the milk producers had been granted a 
12-month period in which to make 
necessary arrangements to obtain 
slaugh- equipment and install plants. Now, 
according to Alejandro Carillo, vice 
retest | governor of the Federal District (Mex- 
ico City and its suburbs) the 450,000 
sinfect litres a day produced in the District's 
milkshed will be pasteurized and 
laboratory tests will be made on all 
an milk produced or distributed within 
tervals the city to make sure that the law is 
obeyed. 
insofar The new regulation is a strong vic- 
ye pur- tory for the pro-pasteurization forces 
been who now will battle for adoption 
carry of pasteurized milk throughout the sme} 
country. The fight has not been an iii N COSTS LESS 
oar easy one, for large and small milk pro- -_ 
oetins ducers had been united in their stand Pee 
on what they claimed to be “govern- = 
; ment interference” in the operation of Zz 
the in- their enterprises. But with the recur- 0) cal 
e herd rent outbreaks of undulant fever in 
: the capital, the authorities were at last 
proper spurred to action. 
The Association of Pasteurization 
show Plants, with ten members, has been 
arently formed and this group accounts for 
pasteurization of 250,000 litres daily 
-_ while another 100,000 are pasteurized KuverTOPS give your mille epetdeh 
onths). in smaller individual establishments. protection. _KuverTOP equipment is availal rs 
The Association has also made its a price you can well afford to pay. For instance, ‘ 
if pos- facilities available to dairymen who KuverTOP capping heads range from ‘ees 
provide 100,000 litres additional for to $155 per head, depending on type of apes. 
eactors the city thus assuring total pasteuriza- Ask your jobber about other mC ig ac 
ements tion of all milk reaching the city. The vantages such as effici glk 
ifficient 450,000 litres produced a day is not simple changeover, no Li 
. avail- sufficient to meet the city’s needs, forth. Ask him about Alumas 
ed the and studies are being undertaken to -- they, too, are quality clo 
replace increase production, or import milk 


. from nearby are< 
coming rby areas. 


MIDWEST MID-WEST BOTTLE CAP CO. 


If added pasteurization plants are m BELVIDERE e ILLINOIS 


needed they will be added, according 





leview 
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Maine fishermen, with a load of Irish moss gleaned from the 
cold waters of Casco Bay, pull alongside the Phenix Pabst-ett 
Company plant at South Portland. 






After being unloaded from the boats the moss is spread out 
to dry. Picture shows workmen raking dried moss into piles. 
From drying deck moss goes to baler. 


Ice Cream Gives Maine Lobstermen New 


Industry 


New Kraft Plant for Processing Irish Moss Relies on Downeasters 
for Supply of Carrageen—Both Oceans Involved in Operation 


RISH MOSS has created a common interest among 
| Maine lobstermen and ice cream manufacturers. Dur- 

ing the summer months while the lobster pots dry 
in the sun, fishermen are sweeping the rocky coastline 
of Maine for Irish moss. From Grand Manan to Portland 
Light the frigid waters of the Labrador Current are yield- 
ing up a rich harvest in the strange plant that serves as 
the raw material for one of the principal stabilizers used 
in the ice cream industry. 

Kraft Foods Company, through its subsidiary Phenix 
Pabst-ett Company in South Portland, recently opened 
an Irish moss processing plant in that area. The plant 
is located in the shipyard section where the moss is pur- 
chased and processed. It is used to make stabilizing agents 
and emulsifiers for the manufacture of ice cream, choco- 
late milk, pharmaceutical items and scores of industrial 
products. 


Beds of Irish moss are found along the coasts of 
Maine and Nova Scotia. Attached to the rocks and crags 
beneath the water, the tiny fronded moss plants are dis- 
lodged and hauled into dories by means of long-handled 
rakes. Men who ordinarily make their living as lobster 
fishermen spend the off-season months between May and 
October gathering the moss and selling it to the South 
Portland plant. 


Unloaded at the pier, the moss is spread out to dry 
in the sun from four to five hours before it is baled and 
put in storage. As it is taken from storage, the moss 
which is then hard and brittle—is fed into the grinder or 
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hammer mill. In this machine it is broken to the con- 
sistency of cracked corn. Before grinding, the shells, 
stones and other foreign matter missed during the initial 
sorting are picked out by the men operating the mill. 


The cracked moss is then weighed, put in drums, 
and given lot numbers. Later, each lot is tested and 
graded for quality. In grading, the qualities looked for 
are gel, viscosity, and stabilizing strength. There may 
easily be a wide variety in quality, depending on the 
locality from which the carrageen is gathered, the time 
of the year, and the handling it receives during the actual 
harvesting. 

After the moss has been ground, it goes into pre- 
treated tanks where it is put through several water washes 
or chemically treated, depending on the type of extract 
desired. 

Later, in the cook vessel or steam tank, the moss is 
cooked at a high temperature for about an hour and 
a half. The amount of moss, water, temperature and 
time are all carefully controlled as factors which deter- 
mine the quality and type of extract. 


Pacific Furnishes Filter 
After the moss has been cooked, a filter aid is em- 
ployed to clarify the slurry. Diatomaceous earth, fossilized 
skeletons of pre-historic tiny fish found mainly on the West 
Coast, is used as the filter agent, thus making the final 
product the result of contributions from both major oceans. 
The clear gelose liquid then goes into storage tanks from 
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The Irish moss, also called carrageen, is found along the coast 

from Nova Scotia to New Hampshire. Its properties were recog- 

nized by Downeasters long before it achieved prominence com- 

mercially. The moss is dislodged from the rocks to which it 
clings by means of long handled rakes. 


which it is fed in desired amounts onto the surface of 
the roller dryer. A pure, clear gelose in translucent sheets 
resembling cellophane and as light as eider-down comes 
ff the steamheated rollers and is carried on a belt con- 


vevor to the first stage grinding operation. 


Pulverizing the gelose and combining it with other 
uibstances, such as chocolate flavoring, comprises the final 
tage of processing. The pulverized gelose looks like fine 
vhite sawdust or very tiny soap flakes, depending on the 
particular type. It is odorless and tasteless. The finished 
sroducts—the emulsifiers and the stabilizers which pro- 
duce the quality of excellence in ice cream, toothpaste, 
mushroom soup, gravies, sauces, cosmetics, hand lotions, 
cream shampoos, cold water paints, pharmaceutical items 
ind scores of other products—are then shipped directly 
from the South Portland plant in drums containing 75 
to 100 pounds to the many commercial users throughout 
the nation and the world. 


Originally Irish moss had to be processed by the 
iser. Pharmacists and manufacturers found it cumber- 
some, and the lack of uniformity in the final products 
liscouraged more extensive applications of Irish moss 
extracts. 

Advances in manufacturing procedure have made it 
yossible for processors to obtain highly refined extracts in 
various commercial forms. Rigid control, careful selection 
ind blending insures the uniformity of product, repro- 
ducibility of results and eliminates variations which may 


be due to geographical and seasonal differences. 


Moss gathering began in America more than a cen- 
tury ago and was then centered around Scituate, Massa- 
husetts. It was then that Dr. J. V. C. 


mayor of Boston, discovered that the moss growing around 
‘} 


he shallow coastal waters of his state was identical to 
the carrageen imported from Ireland. 


Smith, an early 


Kraft first began experiments into the industrial uses 
1 stabilizers, emulsifiers and gelling agents made from 
carrageen about 20 years ago at the company’s plant in 
Chicago. From there the plant was moved to Gary, 
Indiana, and later to Freeport, Illinois, where it remained 
until the South Portland plant recently became the new 
ind only processing center. 

From the beginning, Arthur S. 


advisor on Kraystay and Kraystay products, supervised 


Ambrose, technical 


nd led Kraft’s experiments and developments of car- 
rageen for industrial uses. In 1941, he went to Canada 


to make a survey with Canadian government officials 


(Please Turn to Page 95) 
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0” Uacuumizar” 
DOES //... 


Removes air from milk and milk products 
during the continuous High 

Temperature Short Time pasteurization 
process prior to homogenization. 


What's more, the 
VACUUMIZER is adaptable 
to ANY HTST system. 


Send for new, descriptive 
bulletin. 


Patent applied for 


INDUSTRIAL 
CHILLED WATER 
UNITS 


BEVERAGE 
COOLERS 





Wage and Hour Law Nicks 
Dairy Industry for $152,382 


“Room for Improvement,” Division Head Says—31 
Per Cent of Those Investigated Found in Violation 


products industry generally 

complying with the amended 
Fair Labor Standards Act? Does the 
record indicate that management has 
a firm grasp of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments that went into ef- 
fect on January 25, 1950? Recently 
released statistics on the first full 
year of operations under the amended 
Federal Wage and Hour Law show 
that there is room for improvement. 


A RE EMPLOYERS in the dairy 


According to the 1951 annual re- 
port of the U. S. Labor Department's 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Division, 63% of the establishments 
investigated in this industry during 
the past fiscal year were found to 
have violated the Act’s 
wage, overtime pay, or child-labor 
provisions. 


minimum 


“The 1951 record makes it clear 
that greater efforts on the part of 
some members of the dairy products 
industry would pay off in reduced 
liabilities for back wages owed em- 
ployees,” points out Wm. R. Mc- 
Comb, the Division’s Administrator. 
His report shows that a total of 
$152,382 in back wages was paid 
to 1,738 employees, as a result of 
the Division’s activities. This sum 
does not include amounts awarded 
by courts to employees who exercised 
their statutory right to sue for back 
pay and liquidated damages. 


“Although most employers know 
that the amendments raised the min- 
imum wage to 75 cents an hour from 
40 cents, the Divisions found that a 
sizeable minority of establishments— 
31% of those investigated—had failed 
to observe this requirement when pay- 
ing some of their employees,” states 
McComb. 


“Even more extensive were over- 
time pay violations, found in 51% of 
the investigated establishments. Em- 
ployers should remember that the 
amended Act continues to require 
payment of at least time and one-half 
the employee’s regular rate of pay 
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for all hours worked in excess of 40 
in the work week, except where the 
Act specifically provides otherwise. 
What the amendment did was to 
define the regular rate to include all 
remuneration for employment except 
certain specified payments.” 

Six Per Cent on Child Labor 

Failure to comply with the Act's 
child-labor provisions was disclosed 
in 6% of the investigated establish- 
ments, McComb noted. The child 
labor requirements set a minimum 
age of 16 for most jobs, with 18 as 
the minimum for occupations desig- 
nated hazardous by the Secretary of 
Labor. Employment of boys and girls 
of 14 and 15 years of age is permitted 


in a few types of jobs—such as Office 
and sales work—under strict restric. 
tions on hours and working conditiong 


The Administrator wants mem. 
bers of the industry to know that 
the violations found last year wer 
not representative of the compliance 
record of all employers whose em. 
ployees come within the provisions of 
the Act. The Division’s policy is to 
make investigations where there is} 
reason to believe that violations wil] 
probably be Moreover, ex-, 
perience demonstrates that the great 
majority of employers intend to com. 
ply with the Act; in most cases 





found. 


failures are due to misunderstandings 
about the statutory provisions. 

To assist the dairy products indus. 
try in attaining full compliance, Me. 
Comb invites any employer who has 
questions about the Federal Wage and 
Hour Law to inquire of the nearest 
regional office of the Divisions. These 
officers are located in the following 
cities: Boston, New York, Philadel-! 
phia, Birmingham, Cleveland, Chi-| 
cago, Kansas City, Dallas, San Fran 
cisco, and Nashville. 








Aureomycin Proving Growth 
Stimulant in Dairy Calves 


Tests Demonstrate Effectiveness of Antibiotic in Checking Scours 
and Improving Rate of Gain — Can Save $10-$15 Per Calf 


NE OF THE ANTIBIOTIC 

drugs which is known to be 

highly effective as a growth 
stimulant in pigs and poultry is prov- 
ing just as valuable in the feeding of 
dairy calves. 

Evidence of aureomycin’s potency 
as a growth factor in dairy calves is 
piling up rapidly. Dr. L. L. Rusoff 
at Louisiana State University found 
that aureomycin improved the rate of 
growth and the hair coat of calves 
even after rumination was well estab- 


lished. 


In tests at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Dr. C. B. Knodt found that 
aureomycin in the feed brought about 
increased growth responses up to 72% 
for the first four weeks in dairy bull 
calves, most of which are now sold 
for veal by the nation’s dairymen. 


Calves 
supplement gained an average of oné 
pound per day for the first four 


receiving an aureomycin 


weeks and 1.57 pounds per day for 
the next eight weeks, according to 
the published results. Calves receiv- 
ing the same diet without aureomy- 
cin average only .58 pounds per day 
for four weeks and 1.30 pounds pet 
day for 12 weeks. 


Dr. Knodt estimated that the use 
of milk replacements can save at least 
$10 to $15 per calf and recommends 
the use of an aureomycin supplement 
in the formula. 


Notable results have also been ob- 
tained with beef calves by Dr. J. 
Loosli at Cornell University. In his 
tests, beef calves receiving only ten 
milligrams of pure aureomycin pet 
day averaged 14.4 pounds more at 
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6% weeks than calves not receiving 
the antibiotic. 

Checks Scours 
the  inci- 
killer of 
reported by Dr. 
During the 45-day experi- 


A marked decrease in 


dence of scours, greatest 
calves, 
Loosli. 


ment, each calf not receiving aureo- 


was also 


mycin scoured an average of nine 
days. Those 
scoured an average of only two days. 
Investigators at Kansas State College 
have noted a five-fold decrease in 
scours, due to the antibiotic in feed. 
In addition, the use of aureomycin 
helps to assure the growth and health 
of heifers for herd replacement. 


receiving aureomycin 


Other reports from Kansas State 
College, Louisiana State University, 
and Iowa State College show that 
aureomycin causes a marked favor- 
able effect on calf growth and health, 
scours, feed utilization, and physical 
appearance of several breeds. 

Tests show that aureomycin is ef- 
fective for calves in skim or whole 
milk, as well as in milk replacements. 
However, since the milk is cut down 
as the calf eats more starter, aureo- 
mycin supplements must be added to 
both liquid milk and calf starter. 


To date, other antibiotics do not 
appear very promising for use in calf 
feeds. In one of the few comparisons, 
nutrition experts at Washington State 
College reported that “terramycin was 
ineffective in increasing weight gains 
or improving general health or con- 
dition of dairy calves.” Dr. Knodt 
tested penicillin on calves at Pennsyl- 


























“GREAT LITTLE KIDDER—TELLIN’ ME SHE 
HAS HER OWN BUTTER.” 


April, 1952 


vania State College with somewhat 
unfavorable results. 

State 
large 


Kansas 
demonstrate the 
margin of safety with aureomycin, 


In experiments at 
College to 
the antibiotic was fed to calves at 
much higher doses than necessary 
for good growth response. One group 
received 360 milligrams per day for 
six months, the 
daily recommendation. According to 
Dr. E. E. Bartley, the aureomycin 
in no 


four times normal 


case interfered with rumen 


function or had any harmful effects. 


NAMED CANCO DIRECTOR 
ie s 


executive 


Graaskamp, vice-president, 
department, of American 
Can Company, has been elected to 
that company’s board of directors. 

Mr. Graaskamp, was vice-president 
in charge of sales from 1949 to 1951. 
Early last year he was assigned to 
broader responsibilities to work di- 
rectly with the principal executive 
officers in the over-all administration 
of the company. 

He started his career with the can 


manufacturing firm as a_ salesman. 
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SOLVAY 





No Spots! 


No Dulling Film! 


Your Bottles 


Sparkle with 


Cleanliness 


When you use Solvay ANCHOR ALKALI, 
you add a bright sparkle to your bottles . . . you 


eliminate specks, spots and dulling film. Because 
ANCHOR ALKALI has special rinsing properties, 
this high-efficiency bottle washing cleanser 
does a “perfect” job—leaves your bottles 
glistening-clean and sterile! And it’s more 
economical because consumption per unit 
number of bottles washed is really low. 


Be sure to specify Solvay ANCHOR ALKALI, 


A soLvAY Special CLEANSER 


SALES DIVISION 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 

Branch Soles Offices: 


Boston + Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Detroit 
Houston - 


New Orleans - New York + Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
8 


t. Louis - Syracuse 
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JUNE DAIRY MONTH SHAPING UP 


Preparations Being Made for Elaborate Promotional Campaign 
—"'Good Eating for All Ages” Is Official Slogan for the Big Push 


6< OOD EATING for All Ages” is the official slogan 
i. for 1952 June Dairy Month. This announcement 
signaled the launching of what promises to be 
the most impressive campaign in the history of the dairy 
industry, according to C. R. Schoby, 1952 chairman of 
the June Dairy Month Sponsor Committee. 
The 1952 National Committee and the 
1952 National Industry Public Relations 


Committees were able to lay plans and set policies earlie 


Sponsor 
Relations and 


than in previous years, the announcement indicated. 

“As a result,” Mr. Schoby said, “we fully expect to 
realize a greater reaction from the dairy food consumer 
than ever before.” 

Purposes of 1952 June Dairy Month were stated 
as: 1. to dramatize the many uses of dairy foods for health, 
economy, and good eating for all ages; 2. to promote a 
better understanding and appreciation of the dairy indus- 
try and its products. 

In making the announcement, the 1952 Sponsor Com- 
mittee urged the cooperation of the entire ‘dairy industry 
along these lines: 
with local 


Month Committees in your state. Their job is to “spark” 


l. Begin plans to work closely Dairy 
and coordinate all June Dairy Month activities in your 
area. 

2. Use official June Dairy Month posters, letterheads, 
stickers to help increase the knowledge of everyone with 
whom you deal of the importance of June Dairy Month. 

3. Enlist the support of related industries. They can 
use Dairy Month promotional material to good advantage. 

4. Seek information from your local Dairy Month 
Committee on how your company can tie in via radio, 
TV, and general media promotion. 

5. Develop special events such as: Dairy Day, at 
the local amusement park; June Dairy Month “Kick-off 
Banquet”; press-radio Dairy Month luncheon; a visit to 
a modern dairy farm; a visit to a modern dairy plant; 
Dairy Month June Bride recipe contest; election of a 
“Miss June Dairy Month”; Dairy Day 
display contest; healthiest baby contest; an award for the 
top-producing cow in your area; etc. 


Parade; window 


6. Step up your merchandising. Tie in with June 
Dairy Month: use Dairy Month ad mats with your com- 
pany signature in local media; sponsor special Dairy 
Month spot announcements on radio and TV; urge local 
papers to solicit ads from all merchants to support a 
special Dairy Month edition or feature section; encourage 


merchants to do window displays on Dairy Month themes. 
furnishing them with props and necessary materials; dis. 
play official Dairy Month 
delivery trucks, ete. 


posters on your route and 


7. Assign someone from your company to work with 
Dairy Month committees to help them lay plans to push 
dairy foods during the month of June. 


A full-color official poster, 19”x25”, has been de 
National Public Relations Committee. 
Thousands of the posters will be made available to chain 


veloped by the 


and independent food stores, variety stores, at drugstore 


fountains, in restaurants, railroad and_ bus stations, in 
milk plants and ice cream parlors, in banks and _ utility 
windows, at civic clubs and similar places where public 


meetings are held. 


A June Dairy Month Information Manual has been 
prepared by the National Public Relations Committee 
This manual will be available to members of the local 


Dairy Month Committees through State Dairy Month 
headquarters, or the National Dairy Council. It spells 
out in detail the many things which can be done to 


stimulate increased use of dairy foods on the local level. 


National Sponsor Committee for June Dairy Month 
Chairman, C. R. Schoby, President, American Dairy Association. 
American Butter Institute: E. Gardner Cole, Swift & Com- 

pany, Chicago; Russell Fifer, ABI, Chicago. 

American Dairy Association: Russell Frost, ADA, Chicago; 
C. R. Schoby, Algona, Iowa. 

Dairy Industries Supply Association: Fred G. Jones, 
Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago; W. S. Stinson, 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, Chicago. 

Evaporated Milk Association: Dr. Frank E. Rice, EMA, 
Chicago; R. S. Jones, Pet Milk Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers: Rob- 
ert H. North, IAICM, Washington, D. C.; Harry Bres- 
ler, Bresler Ice Cream Company, Chicago. 

Milk Industry Foundation: Col. B. F. Castle, MIF, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; G. G. Diffenback, Abbotts Dairies, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

National Cheese Institute: Dr. E. W. 
Chicago. 

National Creameries Association: W. A. Gordon, NCA, 
St. Paul, Minn.; John Quist, lowa Creameries Associa- 


Gaumnitz, NCI, 


tion, Ames, Iowa. 

National Dairy Council: W. A. Wentworth, Chairman, 
Executive Committee, NDC; S. A. Kostakos, Honey 
Hill Creameries, Chicago. 


Better Dairies Everywhere Are Switching to 


HAYNES SNAP-TT'TE NEOPRENE GASKETS 


Crder through your favorite jobber. 
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UP yational Milk Producers Federation: W. E. Winn, Pure Creamery Package Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Milk Association, Chicago; Charles Holman, NMPF, Evaporated Milk Association: Dr. H. L. Sipple, EMA, 
Washington, D. C. Chicago. 
. : International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers: Rob- 
National Industry Relations Committee for June ert H. North, IAICM, Washington, D. C. 
Dairy Month Milk Industry Foundation: Joseph P. Holland, Pevely 





irman, Neal D. Kelley, National Dair ncil. atin ’ ‘ . : 
Bison Buctor Institute: i Gainer Gas. Swift & Com- sere Kampety, St, Seay are 
themes. oanv, Chicago. 
ials; dis- i rperican Dairy Association: Roy Ricksham, American 
ute and | Dairy Association, Chicago. 
puiry Industries Supply Association: W. S. Stinson, Cherry- 
rk with Burrell Corp., Chicago. 


to push # International Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers: Don 
< . . . — S L: 
fi Bromley, Bowman Dairy Co., Ice Cream Division, Chi- 


cago. 


een de- ‘ ‘ bias : 
Wik Industry Foundation: W. A. Jimison, Borden Co.., 


nmittee, 


to chain Chicago Milk Division. 


ational Cheese Institute: Dr. E. W. Gaumnitz, National 
Cheese Institute, Chicago. 








rugstore 





ions, in : Pee : . _— 
1 util National Creameries Association: W. A. Gordon, NCA, 

utility SE Silnnents “THERE’S ONE THING | LIKE ABOUT THIS OPERATION— 
: public chip 7 IT’S A ONE-SECOND DELIVERY.” 


National Milk Producers Federation: A. L. McWilliams, ehiieieaittaile : : 
Pure Milk Assn., Chicago. National Cheese Institute: Walter Lloyd, Kraft Food Com- 


as been |, Afiliated Dairy Council Units: Carl Deysenroth, Milk pany, Chicago. 











nmittee, Foundation, Inc., Chicago. National Creameries Association: J. S. Quist, lowa Cream- 
he local eries Assn., Ames, Iowa. 

Month National Public Relations Committee for June National Milk Producers Federation: Val Sherman, NMPF, 
It spells Dairy Month Washington, D. C. 
Jone to | American Butter Institute: Ray Alberts, ABI, Chicago. Affiliated Dairy Council Units: Robert C. McKinley, The 
al level, American Dairy Association: Russell Frost, ADA, Chicago. Dairy Council, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Dairy Industries Supply Association: Fred G. Jones, National Dairy Council: Margery Turner, NDC, Chicago. 
Month je : é 
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re Rob. | All the Water Rubs All the Ice 
rs: Rob- : 
‘ a ” ° 
Wad A “KING ZEERO” delivers the Coldest 
, Inc, Water Longer — at Less Cost. 
NCL With “King Zeero” Built-In Patented Agitation the water must 
| follow a long course through the ice field and against the louvres. 
NCA This produces severe turbulence. Therefore all the water actually 
ma em, | rubs all the ice going through a “King Zeero” Ice Builder. The 
mame water flows through the “King Zeero” by gravity, at no cost for 
agitation — ever. The suction of the circulating pump creates 
airman, the gravity. 
Honey 


No Agitator Motor Required 


Write for New Illustrated Folder. 
U. S. Patent Nos. 2448453, 2571923, 2571924 
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Model E-610 — Cross Sectional View — Showing 1447-55 Montrose Ave, Chitage 13, Hlineis 


“E” type louvres. 
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WISCONSIN COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


freezes moose browse- 


they use VILTER of course 


@ The Canadian Moose, it seems, becomes a 
fussy eater when he’s put behind bars. 

Recently the Milwaukee Zoo imported a pair 
of young moose from the Kenora district 

in Ontario, and feeding them became an 
immediate problem. The problem wasn’t beyond 
the Zoo Director, however. He put 

the Zoo people to work hand-picking oak, 
willow, maple, dogwood, and honeysuckle leaves, 
and packing them carefully in boxes. 


Next, he sent the boxed browse to 

Wisconsin Cold Storage Company for fast 
freezing and zero storage. Now the fussy 
young moose are thriving on leaves 

that are as good as fresh—thanks to an 

alert Director, to Wisconsin Cold Storage, and 
to the Vilter Refrigeration installed there. 


It’s no great trick, of course, for Vilter 
refrigeration to help store frozen leaves for moose. 
But Vilter refrigeration daily plays a part 

in unusual and difficult refrigeration installations. 
No matter how unusual your application, 

or how rigid your specifications, versatile Vilter 
refrigeration can be developed to fill the bill. 
And do it, more than likely, at considerable 
savings in costs, both now and through the years. 


Your nearby Vilter Dis- 
tributor or Representa- 
tive will be glad to 
show you how Vilter 
equipment and Vilter 
engineering can help 
you save money. 
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Z’ REFRIGERATION and AIR CONDITIONING 


THE VILTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
Ammonia and Freon Compressors @ Pakicers ¢ Evaporative and Shell & Tube 
Condensers © Pipe Coils © Valves and Fittings © Air Conditioning 
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PENN CO-OP RADIO PROGRAM | On th 


in ges sla 
The Inter-State Milk Producers’ Cooperative, an a wile for 
bred totalling 1% 


sociation comprised of 7,000 farmer-members in the four. 


: ' year, were 
state area of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware ’ 


and , f 
ares , x » Bw = eee average O 
Maryland, launched the first full-scale consumer Public jor slaugh' 


relations program in its history recently. Using radio ag | he basic 
the principal medium for the campaign, the associatioy Te 
began year-round sponsorship on February 5th of a 15. er on 
minute news analysis program twice weekly on WCAU ee 
Philadelphia. alvichos” 
for examp 
According to O. H. Hoffman, Jr., general manager of 
Inter-State, primary purpose of the project is to cieatl 
better understanding among consumers of the dairy in. | 
dustry as a whole, and especially of the part milk pro.‘ 
ducers play in the industry. Problems arising in the 
production and marketing of milk are to be heavih 
stressed. 


cows, and 
purchases 


Pure- 
Pak Divis 


Titled “As I See It, the association’s program js tracted W 
heard on Tuesday and Thursday of each week, 7:30. ring te 
ae : ma ; oring 

7:45 P.M., and it utilizes the talent of Charles Shaw. y 


leading WCAU news analyst and CBS Network cor. F ie 
respondent in Philadelphia. Shaw presents a critical Por 
analysis of the late news developments rather than an en. | 
ordinary news show. Commercials are institutional jn 7 An é 


content and emphasize the purpose of the Inter-State Milk 
Producers’ Cooperative, “ . . . to help bring you the finest 
fresh milk at the fairest prices to you and to the dairy 
farmer.” 


self deliv 
» nonchala: 
to millior 


oe ; j ing two-t 
The inception of this entirely new local public rela. | — 


tions venture was set at the request of Inter-State’s gov- 
erning delegate body. Growing awareness of the need 
for enlightened consumer understanding of the problems 
encountered in the marketing of milk prompted the group } 
to undertake the campaign. Programming details were 
arranged in cooperation with the association’s advertising 
agency, Lamb & Keen, Inc., Philadelphia. 


* 
COWS SOLD FOR SLAUGHTER 


One of the complex problems in maintaining ade- 
quate supplies of milk in New York is the turn-over of 
cows in the dairy herds. This is illustrated by the experi- 
ence of a group of dairy farmers who contributed facts 
from their own experience to make possible the federal- 
state reports issued from the New York State Department 





of Agriculture and Markets. Pic 

From each 100 cows in these dairy herds, at the be ©. Chi 
ginning of 1951, animals were removed as follows: by _ Division 
death 1.5 head; for slaughter 16.1; sold for milk produc- _ patticip 


tion elsewhere 4.4. 


These removals were offset by replacements as fol- 
lows, per 100 cows at the beginning of the year: home- 


grown heifers freshening for the first time 18.3; purchased if Be 
heifers freshening 2.7; and cows purchased 4.9. produc 
the 

The net result of all these changes was an increase 
during the year in these herds of 3.9 cows per 100 on i 
hand at the beginning of the year. The herds on the re- hey 
porting dairy farms are somewhat larger than the average | ' z 
of all herds; therefore, the changes may differ somewhat = 
in magnitude from the state average. However, rapid Al 
turn-over is inevitable because of the relatively short useful rived 
life span of dairy cows. _— 
American Milk Review ‘pril, 








A | Qn these farms, death of cows and the slaughter or 
ale for slaughter represented necessary removals. These, 
“> aN as- | stalling 17.6 cows per 100 cows at the beginning of the 
the four. vear, were mostly inevitable. This rate is close to the & s 
vare and eee of 17.0 cows per 100 for removals by death and ge | p y | S | 0 il 
"tT public or slaughter during the 10-year period 1941 to 1950. 
radio as The basic replacements are by means of heifer calves 


Pe | raised on the farms. Purchases and sales of animals for CREAT ES BIG INTEREST IN 
a 15. 


milking on other farms reflect the actions needed to keep 
WCAU individual herds in satisfactory balance. Some dairymen, 
for example, raise more heifers than they need to replace 

Mager of | «ows, and others raise few or no heifers, depending on 


tO create purchases to replace cows leaving the herds. 
dairy in- | e 

nilk pro. 
r in the PURE-PAK GETS T-V SHOW 


heavily 


' 


Pure-Pak is now on N.B.C. Television The Pure- 
Pak Division of Ex-Cell-O Corporation, Detroit, has con- 
gram is | tracted with the National Broadcasting Company in spon- 
*k, 7:30. soring television's newest and biggest communications 
2s Shaw. program _. . Dave Garroway’s “Today.” This program 
ork cor- puts the world on parade each morning by featuring 

critical practically everything that has happened since the night 
than an before. 
tional in 
tate Milk 
the finest 


An established television personality, Garroway him- 
self delivers the Pure-Pak commercials. In his inimitable, 
nonchalant manner he sells milk in Pure-Pak containers 





ne dairy to millions of televiewers along NBC’s vast network, reach- s 


ee , 
’ ra . ~ ~ A 5 re 
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ing two-thirds of all TV homes in the country. 
blic rela- ] 


: = — — 
tes gov- 
the need 
problems 24-SHEET POSTER GETS RESULTS! By capitalizing on your 


customer's interest in the familiar rectangular-screen pic- 
tures, this smart new poster commands extra attention in 
television areas. 


he group 
ils were 





vertisi 
iy The three-dimensional effect of this GOLDEN 

GUERNSEY 24-sheet poster, designed by the 
Forbes Lithograph Company, creates a real 
demand for the product. Place your advance 
schedules with posting companies to coincide 

ing ade- with sales contests! , 

1-over of oe mar 

e experi- onl, Film: 

ted facts Aelevioo F news 

federal- ’ por : 
partment Radio S 


Your GOLDEN GUERNSEY Field Man is at hand 
to help you get maximum effectiveness from 
your advertising. Ask him about 1-minute 


Pictured here are Dave Garroway, left and Ralph 
t the be- €. Charbeneau, Director of Advertising for Pure-Pak 


lows: by Division, as they complete arrangements for Pure-Pak’s radio transcriptions — television films — 

produc- participation in the program. newspaper mats — and all the other pro- 
e motional aids available to dealers! 

s as fol- 


TEXANS WON’T LIKE THIS 


r: home- 









urchased | Texas dairymen have a long way to go before they aon 
produce milk as efficiently as the average dairyman in GOLDEN GUERNSEY 
ae the nation. — wey aes 
wrease ig 
100 on This is shown by 1950 cost and production averages 
»the re |” members of Texas Dairy Herd Improvement Associ- 
"average tions and for the average DHIA member in the United 
smewhat | *#es- 
rr. rapid _ Although the average Texas DHIA dairyman re- INCORPORATED 
rt useful tived more for his milk and had more money left after 
aying his feed bill than did the average U. S. DHIA 75 MAIN ST., PETERBOROUGH, N. H. 
Review | ‘Pri, 1952 7 








dairyman, this was not the resuit of higher producing 
cows or a more efficient feeding program. Higher price 
for milk in Texas was the reason for this difference. 
Cows in Texas associations produced an average of 
6,781 pounds of milk in 1950, compared to 9,172 pounds 
for the average cow in associations of the whole nation. 


Total feed cost per cow for Texas DHIA dairymen 
averaged $151. The U. S. average was $147 — with 
pounds more milk produced. 


2,391 


Too much dependence on feed from a sack is the 
reason for the Texas DHIA member’s high feed cost, 
says A. M. Meekma, dairy husbandman for the Texas 
Agricultural Extension Service. 

Meekma points out that 100 pounds of total digest- 
ible nutrients from a concentrate mix feed costs approxi- 
mately $5. The same amount of total digestible nutrients 
would cost only about 50 cents from improved pasture, 
or $1.70 from silage. 

Meekma emphasizes that the average Texas dairy- 
man must have higher producing cows and feed more 
roughages if he is to raise himself to the ranks of the 
average U. S. dairyman in efficient milk production. 


& 
BIG TOP CIRCUS GLASSES 


Ringmaster Jack Sterling, Jingle the Clown, and four 
saucy animal stars of the spectacular Sealtest Big Top 
television show have stepped out of the big ring to appear 
on gay circus glasses filled witht Sealtest Creamed Cottage 
Cheese. 

The four-color tumblers are being offered for a six- 
week period during the Lenten season by the Sealtest 
divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation in the 
biggest Lenten glass promotion the company has ever 
undertaken. 

The glasses, with figures designed by Milton Gutsche 
of Abington, Pa., come in sets of six and are perfect for 
re-use as milk, chocolate drink, and other beverage con- 
tainers. Front of each glass bears a different Big Top 
character, while the back is decorated with a festive 
carnival scene ‘and the words “Big Top Circus.” Many 
divisions are offering Sealtest Cottage Cheese packed in 
a different design for each week of the promotion. 


Full-color ads in comic sections of forty-five news- 
papers introduced the circus glasses in forty-two major 
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The six saucy glasses above are the Big Top Circus glasses 
patterned after the stars of the spectacular Sealtest Big Top show | 
over CBS-TV now being offered by the Sealtest divisions of 
National Dairy Products Corporation. The four-color tumblers 
will be available for six weeks during the Lenten 


season. 
cities on March 2. These ads were supplemented } 
black and white newspaper ads, announcements on th 
Sealtest Big Top show Saturdays over CBS-TV starting 
March 1, and colorful point-of-sale material. 

Suppliers of the Big Top Circus glasses include: th 
Libbey Glass Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Compan 
Toledo, Ohio., the Anchor Hocking Glass Corporatior 
Lancaster, Ohio., and the Federal Glass Compam 
Columbus, Ohio. 


* 
THEY’RE DRINKING MORE MILK 


Milk consumption continues at high levels as cor 
sumers generally are drinking more milk according to 
new Milk Industry Foundation survey. 


Better feeds, improved transport to the dairy plants 
and other production and distribution advances hav 
helped in building and strengthening the milk industry’ 
service to consumers, it is said. 

“A quart of milk is more than two pounds of food,” 
says the Foundation, “and a bargain because every drop 
can be used with nothing wasted. A much larger food 
budget would be needed in the average home if th 
vitamins, minerals and calories supplied by milk had t 
be secured from other sources. 


“Distributors declare that delivery is highly efficient 
with 80% to 85% of the sales income being paid out for 


milk and materials and to workers in the plants and on 


MEl- OwWlp , 


Spearhead your sales offense with 
Mel-O-Whip cheese in a program of planned 
sales building. It will increase all 

dairy product sales. 


*Exclusive territories available. 
Write us today! 


G. P. GUNDLACH & CO, 


‘Servants to the Dairy Industry’ 
1201 W. Eighth St. Cincinnati 3, Ohio 


American Milk Review 
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the routes. Distributing companies net only a fraction 


of a cent per quart on their service to the public. 

“Milk prices to the consumer are lower than the 
average prices for all foods according to the latest govern- 
ment index figures. Our most widely used food, milk 
including dairy products comprises more than 20% of the 
foods purchased annually by the average American. 


Still Low Cost Food 


“The record of milk as-a low-cost food has been 
maintained despite the fact that wages, operating expenses 
and raw product costs have been at high levels. 


“Sixty million quarts of fresh milk and cream a day 
are distributed to consumers through doorstep deliveries 


VC 


and stores. Milk consumption is more than 13% greater 
than before the war. Milk in this country is the best in 
the world and the United States is the greatest dairy 
nation. 

“Nearly 23 million cows on three-quarters of the 
Nation’s 5,859,000 farms produce the 56-billion quart 
yearly supply. Milk production per cow, averaging nearly 
2500 quarts a year, is at an all-time high record. 

“More than half of the Nation’s milk is used for drink- 
ing and cooking. The balance is used for butter, cheese, 
ice cream and myriad products. The value of this annual 
output is estimated at $8 billion. 

“Milk was 14% of 1950 income 
excluding government payments; larger than hogs; twice 
wheat; nearly one and a half times poultry and eggs; 
more than one-half times cotton; almost four times tobacco. 


about farm cash 


“The milk industry is an outstanding asset in the 
Nation’s economic life and a factor of great significance 
in the welfare and prosperity of every community. 


“Vital support dairying gives to the economy is 
strikingly emphasized by the latest Foundation review 
of outstanding facts about the industry.” 


w 
TOMORROW HAS BECOME TODAY 


Remember the “Dairy World of Tomorrow” exhibit 
at the 1939 New York World’s Fair and the Borden herds- 
men who tended the cattle at the show? The Borden 
exhibit name proved most prophetic, for of the original 
62 exhibit herdsmen, 41 are active in the dairy world 
of today. 

When the two-year fair closed, the 62 herdsmen— 
all carefully selected vocational agriculture students—scat- 
tered to their homes throughout the United States and 
Canada or entered the Armed Forces. However, they 
kept their association alive by forming The Dairy World 
Club, and kept track of each other through a personal 
round-robin newsletter. 


This correspondence led James F. Cavanaugh of 
Columbus, Ohio, one of the original herdsmen at the 
exhibit, to write a 12th anniversary yearbook entitled 
“Gotham Herdsmen, II,” privately printed by The Dairy 
World Club. The book highlights the post-World’s Fair 
careers of the erstwhile herdsmen. It shows that five were 
killed in World War II. The others now live in 28 states 
and two Canadian provinces. Only three of the 57 living 
ex-herdsmen are unmarried. The married “Dairy World” 
men average two children to the family. 
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to pioneer the now famous Alternate 
System of Cleaning. A Kienzade innova- 
tion scientifically alternating organic 
acid and alkaline detergents. 


to offer complete Plant Sanitation Sur- 
veys and set up Cleaning Programs 
raising sanitation standards and reduc- 
ing labor and material costs 


to offer simple, economical field and 
plant Test Kits for testing solution 
strengths of detergents, bactericides, 
pH, water hardness and causticity. 


to offer the Chem-O-Shot ... the only 
positive displacement feeder on the 
market .. . powered by motion of the 
washer itself. Used on bottle washers 
and can washers. 


to offer Fog Sanitizing Units for apply- 
ing sanitizing solutions to tank trucks, 
storage tanks, milk cans and vats. 


to offer Mineralight Ultra-Violet Light 
which detects milkstone by fluorescence. 
A simple but efficient sanitation aid, 


7 
Other Klengade Sewices 


Other services to the dairy industries include: Laboratory 
Testing; Water Analysis; Boiler Water Treatment; Water 
Chlorination; Detergent Brick Feeding; Vitamin Feeding and 
Educational Programs. Every well informed plant manager 
should know all about these Klenzade Services. 


Write for Complete Information 
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Eleven of the “Dairy World” men own or share the 


operation of dairies, while an equal number divide their 
time between dairying and farming. Three are veter- 
inarians; four are dairy or agriculture instructors or re- 
searchers in colleges; three teach vocational agriculture 
in high schools and one is taking post-graduate work in 
dairying. Two are engaged in dairy association work; 
two others are county agricultural agents; two are dairy 
salesmen; one a dairy inspector and one is employed by 
a company that manufactures dairy products. Three men 
are on active duty with the Armed Forces and the re- 
mainder are employed in various fields. 

The new book is a sequel to one brought out in 1939, 
which carried a feature on each herdsman and a sequence 
of pictures on the Borden exhibit. The students’ responsi- 
bility was tending five herds of purebred cows, repre- 
senting each major dairy breed in the U. S. The animals 
revolved on a huge “Rotolactor,” a machine which showed 
fairgoers the huge strides in sanitation and efficiency 
which had been made in getting milk from the cow to 
the bottle. The fair also marked the first personal appear- 
ance of Borden’s now famous Elsie the Cow, which up 
to that time had appeared only in advertisements. 


e 
CANNED MILK PLANT IN WISCONSIN 


International Milk Processors Set Up First Midwest 
Facility for Canning Fresh Milk 
A fresh milk canning plant with a capacity of 100,000 
to 150,000 pounds daily will open soon at Ridgeland, 
Wisconsin. The new plant will be owned and operated 
by International Milk Processors, Inc. of Chicago. 


The third of its kind in the world, the plant will 
produce a product with the brand name “Med-O-Milk.” 
This product is now being produced at East Stanwood, 
Washington. According to International Milk Processors, 
the product has the same taste as fresh bottled milk. 





New Med-O-Milk plant at Ridgeland, Wisconsin, is the first 
of several proposed plants to be owned and operated by 
International Milk Processors, Inc., of Chicago. 


The International Process for canning fresh milk is 
Dr. Roy R. Graves, dairy husbandry expert who retired 
from the United States Department of Agriculture in 1946 
after 25 years of service. Dr. Graves’ cow-to-can process 
takes the milk directly from the cow, through the homo- 
genizing, pasteurizing and sterilizing equipment, and into 
the can—without ever coming in contact with air. This 
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process reduces the bacteria count to a negligible facto, 
and consequently, the milk stays fresh for months without 
refrigeration. 

Located in Barron County, which ranks 12th in Us. 
milk production, the Ridgeland, Wisconsin plant wil] 
gather its milk from farmers within a 35-mile radius. 


Much of the dairy’s production will be shipped over. 
seas to areas where bottled milk is unavailable or ex. 
tremely expensive. The company’s west coast franchise 
plant at East Stanwood, Washington has been supplying 
canned whole milk to the armed forces for several months 
and it has been received enthusiastically by men aboard 
submarines, troopships, and aircraft carriers, and at over- 
seas bases and hospitals. One west coast department 
store already has offered Med-O-Milk to its customers 
for shipment to servicemen. 


The plant facilities now being operated at Ridge- 
land by International Milk Processors, Inc. were former] 
owned by Sana Dairies, Inc. of Madison, Wisconsin. 


_ 
300 FOR GULF MEETING 


A late bulletin reports that over three hundred dairy 
plant operators and supply representatives attended the 
35th Annual Conference of the Mississippi Dairy Products 
Association, February 6, 7 and 8, at the Buena Vista Hotel, 
Biloxi, Mississippi. Highlighting events of the two-day 
program were the broadcast brunch with Peter Olsen, 
Olsen Publishing Co., commentator; the luncheon speaker 
Dr. James L. Brakefield of Birmingham, Ala., who dis- 
cussed “Is It Worth Saving?”; the president’s address by 
H. M. Connelly, Kraft Foods Co.; “Looking Forward” 
by Bob North of the International Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers; and “The Glory Road” by Roscoe 
Page, vice-president of Kraft Foods Co. Mr. Jack Frost 
of the American Dairy Association outlined the 1952 pro- 
gram of ADA at the ADA breakfast on Friday morning. 


Problems pertaining directly to the market milk and 
ice cream divisions were discussed by M. G. Ness, Home 
Milk Products Co., Biloxi; Carlton Carpenter, Coopera- 
tive Creamery, State College; R. G. Albritton, Borden Co., 
Jackson; J. W. Reaves, Blue Ribbon Creamery, Jackson; 
Lewis Torrance, immediate past president of the Louisiana 
Dairy Products Association, Borden Co., Baton Rouge; 
G. E. DeLoach, Office of Price Stabilization, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

The manufacturing milk division was shown C. B. A. 
Bryant’s film on milk sediment. Seven selected fieldmen 
gave factual evidence based on farm data that manutac- 
turing milk is paying off. The men on this panel were: 
James Chrestman, Kraft Foods Co., Columbus; Robert 
Cunningham, Borden Co., Starkville; John Moore, Coop- 
erative Creamery, State College; T. J. Ousley, Swift & 
Co., West Point; J. C. Brister, Pet Milk Co., Kosciusko; 
H. E. Wamble, Wilson & Co., Okolona; and Cecil White, 
Carnatiton Co., Tupelo. 

The following officers were elected for 1952: Frank 
Damuth, president, Pontotoc Dairies, Pontotoc; Ralph 
O’Neal, vice-president, Pet Milk Co., Kosciusko; F. H. 
Herzer, secretary-treasurer, State College: Directors: Carl- 
ton Carpenter, butter, Cooperative Creamery, State Col- 
lege; Robert Cox, cheese, Kraft Foods Co., Booneville; 
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F. J. Luhman, condensed and evaporated milk, Borden 
Co., Starkville; W. D. Seale, Jr., ice cream, Seale Lil) 
Ice Cream Co., Jackson; M. G. Ness, market milk, Home 
Milk Products Co., Biloxi; J. A. Becker, powdered milk, 
Brookhaven Creamery Co., Brookhaven; L. A. Higgins, 
Extension Dairyman, State College; Bill Brandt, president 
of the Magnolias, Savage Arms Co., St. Louis; Mrs. Ethel 
Pico, vice-president, John Pico Dairy Supplies, New 
Orleans; and Grady James, secretary, Bessire & Co., 
Memphis. 


HOOF AND MOUTH OUTBREAK IN CANADA 

The New York State Department of Agriculture and 
Markets has taken action to afford every possible pro- 
tection in the State following confirmation of the existence 
of hoof and mouth disease in Canadian herds of cattle. 


Commissioner C. Chester Du Mond directed that 
all field veterinarians of the Department be advised by 
telegram of the discovery of the disease. The Depart- 
ment’s 25 full-time field veterinarians at the same time 
were instructed to contact all other veterinarians in their 
areas and pass the warning on to them. 

With the Canadian-United States border closed to 
all imports of cattle, sheep, hogs, goats, hay and straw, 
the telegrams alerted the field men to “continue careful 
inspection and report all suspicious cases by phone to 
Albany immediately.” 

New York State dairy farmers normally import about 
20,000 Canadian cattle annually as dairy herd replace- 
ments. Although the outbreak of the highly infectious 
disease occurred in a 2,500 to 3,000 square mile area 
near Regina, Saskatchewan, some sixty miles north of the 
United States, the banning of imports to New York is a 
precautionary move, Commissioner Du Mond said. 

No fresh or frozen meats of the type of animals 
banned will be permitted to cross the border while the 
closing is in effect. 

The Department of Agriculture and Markets is work- 
ing closely with representatives of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the precautionary moves through- 
out New York. 
livestock market at Buffalo. 


The last outbreak of foot and mouth disease occurred 


in New York in 1914. 
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says A. O. Tandrup, Plant Manager, 
Milk Receiving Station, Pure Milk 
Association, Richmond, Ill. 


..and good results in sanitizing cans, pails, equip- 
ment and utensils on the farm mean a steadier supply of lower 
count, higher quality incoming milk to any dairy plant. Here's 
what Mr. Tandrup says about both LoBax-21 and Lo-Bax 
Special—“I sell LoBax-21 and Lo-Bax Special because my 
patrons use the kind they like best. Some like LoBax-21 with 
the wetting agent. Some prefer to use time-tested Lo-Bax 
Special. No matter which one they use, they get good results.” 

For a steadier supply of high quality milk, stock and 
use these Lo-Bax Chlorine Bactericides in your plant—recom- 
mend them with confidence to your producers. Write today 
for full information. Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 


Mathieson Building, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


athieson 










DAIRY EXPERT FURNISHES PROOF 





“NYLON BRISTLED 





cleans more efficiently...saves over 
; $43.00 annually per brush” 












$43.30 saved each year, on every 
brush purchased! That’s the amaz- 
ing 1951 cost-cutting record of 
Oxco’s Saran block, nylon-bristled 
Super Gong in many of America’s 
largest, busiest dairy plants. Here’s 
actual evidence of Super Gong’s 
super economy, furnished by one of 
the country’s foremost dairy experts: 
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52 weeks, and more, before you need 
to replace a nylon-bristled Super 
Gong! Multiply that by number of 
brushes your plant uses and you can 
write your own money-saving ticket. 
Put Oxco’s efficient, cost-cutting 
Super Gong to work in your plant 
right now. Phone or write 
your dairy equipment or 
hardware supplier today. 


Crimped NYLON bristles 
Solid SARAN block 


Streamlined “non-slip” handle 


(BRUSHES) 


>X FIBRE BRUSH COMPANY, INC. 


‘8&4 = maRYLAND 


DAIRY INDUSTRY COMMITTEE ASKS SENATE To 
KILL OPS 


(Continued from Page 64) 


be the key to policy in the field of business and industry. 


The 1951 Eric Johnston so-called “profits test” holds 
that ceilings are “fair and equitable” if an industry’s 
dollar profit before taxes is running at 85% of the best 
three years of the four-year span 1946-49. The Putnam 
modification just introduced adds that an industry must 
earn before taxes not less than 10% of its net worth. 


Neither of these formulas makes adequate allowance 
for the inordinately large proportion of the post-Korea 
tax rise borne by business nor for the declining value 
of the Earnings before taxes are used by the 
Government as a guide post, despite the fact that a busi- 
ness concern has no real profits until after it has paid its 
taxes. 


dollar. 


And earnings on net worth are used as a guide 
post, although net worth is based essentially on original 
value, which has little relation to reproduction costs in 
terms of buying power of the present dollar. 


Cost absorption, as practiced under OPS price orders, 
squeezes earnings to a point of danger for the main- 
Price controls interfere with the 
normal and efficient functioning of the industry. Controls 
create additional costs, deplete financial strength, work 
against proper maintenance and expansion of facilities and 


lead to deterioration of quality and service. In the dairy 


tenance of business. 


industry, where profit margins have always been small,° 
exemption of dairy foods from price control is imperative 
if the processing industry is to continue to be the strong, 
able tool providing the greatest share of food on American 
tables. 


Price Controls Should Be Terminated Now 


Price controls should be ended now on dairy products 
to restore incentive and to permit flexibility within all 
branches of the industry, so that production will be ex- 
maintained to 


panded and adequate industry facilities 


meet the ever increasing nutritive needs of the nation. 


One of the many important nutritional elements is 
calcium of which nearly three-fourths is supplied by dairy 
products. Even now a considerable share of our population 
does not receive a sufficient quantity of calcium and other 
vital nutrients, because dairy products are not more abund- 
antly available. 

Milk production in the United States reached a peak 
in 1945 and has since declined, although not drastically. 
1951 1950. Meanwhile 
population has been growing at a rate of 2% million per- 


Production in was less than in 
sons a year. Production of milk per person in the United 
States was the lowest in 1951 of the past quarter century. 


In the last few years the per capita consumption of 
fluid milk, cheese, evaporated milk and ice cream has 
been maintained by diverting milk to domestic use which 
was previously exported and by expanding production 
in the market milk areas to offset the drop in milk pro- 
duction in areas where butter is the important outlet. 
From now on unless milk production is expanded, the 
per capita production of those products will have to de- 

*The normal profit margin for 1950 was only 3% against an average 
of 4.6% for all food industries except meats (National City Bank Economic 


Report). See also presentation of the Milk Industry Foundation to oP 
dated December 12, 1951. 
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cline as has butter because there are no longer substantial 
export surpluses available for diversion to domestic ue. 


In order to contribute a maximum to the nation’s 
health and morale in case of a continuing emergency, the 
dairy industry’s greatest incentive is price flexibility. 


Price flexibility directs milk in proper volumes and 
proportions to different milk products and to different 
markets; price controls create maladjustments in produc- 
tion and distribution and interfere with the normal flow 
of milk to meet consumer needs. 


Price flexibility is needed because production gains 
on dairy farms can only take place slowly. Milk cows that 
have gone to the butcher cannot be brought back nor can 
they be replaced within less than three years’ time. In 
the competition for our diminishing feed reserves dairy 
farmers in making their necessarily long-time plans must 
not believe that price incentives will be lacking. Without 
question prices of dairy products are low relative to prices 
of many other livestock products. 


Just as price controls and allocations may have helped 
to get the nation’s armament program under way, the 
incentive of flexible prices in the absence of price controls 
would help the dairy industry to supply, process and 
distribute its products. 


Conclusion 


Price controls should be terminated on dairy foods 
at this time to restore incentive, restore necessary flexi- 
bility within the industry and expand production to meet 
Price 
Under 
no circumstances should price control of dairy foods be 
extended beyond June 30, 1952. The burden should be 
on those who would extend price control to show its 
Our free institutions are in 
jeopardy if Government continues to control for con- 
trol’s sake. 


the ever increasing nutritive needs of the nation. 
adjustments, where required, would be moderate. 


necessity—and none exists. 


The dairy industry stands definitely opposed to further 
expansion of price controls on dairy foods and asks all 
interested parties to rally to the cause. This simple stand 
should be courageously and vigorously supported because 
it is right. Termination of price controls of dairy foods 
is in the public interest. Adequate supplies and keen 
competition in a free economy will do a better job for 
farmers, consumers and the industry than will controls. 











“What are you trying to do . 


. . KILL HER??” 
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QUALITY 


FOR THE 


QUALITY CONSCIOUS 


DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Here’s a whiter porcelain-like finish which was 
made specifically for the dairy industry. 
Scientific reflectometer and abrasor tests prove 
it to be whiter and more durable than any other 
enamels tested. Special waterproof oils are 
employed in its manufacture to make it especially 
resistant to water and moisture conditions. 
And of course it contains mold and mildew 
inhibitor. Let Darywhite make your plant a 
true symbol of the quality of your products. 


Write today for your free copy 
of Valdura’s maintenance chart 


prepared especially for the dairy 


industry. 





VALDURA DIVISION 


AMERICAN-MARIETTA CO. 
101 E. Ontario St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Supply Industry Gets Set for Huge Dairy 


Show in September 


Paul Girton and T. A. Burress New Members of Supply Association Board; 
300 Representatives of DISA Firms Attend 33rd Annual Meeting in Chicago 


Carl Wood, vice-president of Cherry-Burrell Cor- 
poration, Chicago, was elected president of Dairy Indus- 
tries Supply Association as the 33rd Annual Meeting 
came to a close at the Hotel Congress in Chicago on 
March 7. Mr. Wood succeeds K. L. Wallace, president 
of Walker-Wallace Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada, in 
the chief post in the national trade group of 400 dairy 
industrial supply and equipment firms. 


L. N. Lucas, vice-president of the Bastian-Blessing 
Co., Chicago, was elected vice-president of DISA, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Wood in this post. R. E. Cairns, Waukesha 
Foundry Co., Waukesha, Wis., was re-elected treasurer. 


Two new members were elected to DISA’s Board 
of Directors, Paul Girton, Girton Manufacturing Co., 
Millville, Pa., and T. A. Burress, The Heil Co., Milwaukee. 
Re-elected to the Board were Carl A. Wood, C. E. 
Glasser, The Diversey Corporation, Chicago; L. N. Lucas 
The Bastian-Blessing Company, Chicago; and R. B. 
Wilhelm, Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
Other current members of the Board are: W. E. Bishop, 
Joe Lowe Corporation, Los Angeles, Calif.; Roy E. Cairns, 
Waukesha Foundry Company, Waukesha, Wis.; E. B. 
Lehrack, The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, Chi- 
cago; R. E. Olson, Taylor Instrument Companies, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Robert Rosenbaum, David Michael & Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; K. L. Wallace; Earl Weed, Foote & Jenks, 
Inc., Jackson, Michigan; D. G. Colony, Manton Gaulin 
Mfg. Co., Inc., Everett, Mass.; R. O. Davison, Keleo Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y.; Sidney E. Crofts, Batavia Body 
Company, Inc., Batavia, Ill.; Lester Olsen, The Olsen Pub- 
lishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; W. W. Monroe, Monroe 
Dairy Machinery, Inc., Portland, Oregon. 


Main business before the some 300 representatives 
of DISA companies who attended the meeting was the 


The STAMSVI 





Starting Prices $98.50 
FOR TANK TRUCK — TANK FARMS and SMALL DAIRIES 


Marion and Locust Streets 





ORIGINAL HORIZONTAL 3A 
MULTIPLE PLATE DAIRY FILTER 


A model for every dairy operation. 
A filter pad for every dairy purpose. 
From 1,000 to over 200,000 pounds. 
Capacity without changing pads. 


Shown are the maximum number of individual 
in even the largest STAMSVIK FILTER. 
Increase capacity merely by adding filter plates 
to a longer E. Z. KLEEN STAND-PIPE. All parts 
usab'e for replacement in o'der mode's. 


IN-A-L'NE FILTERS ALL STAINLESS STEEL — 


SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Successors to STAMSVIK MANUFACTURING CO. < p Ke 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania - @ 


forthcoming Dairy Industries Exposition, which will be 
held in Chicago, September 22-27. The sole sponsor of 
the Exposition, DISA has never before conducted a show 
in Chicago, and member supplier and equipper firms 
planning exhibits became thoroughly familiar with con- 


ditions which will characterize the precedent-setting event 


All member company delegates spent Thursday 
afternoon, March 6, touring Navy Pier, on the twin arms 
of which the Exposition will be held. Engineers and DISA 
member company experts explained advantages of thi 
building for staging a major industrial Show. The DISA 
sponsored Show will be one of the largest, and certainh 
the most complex, exhibit ever placed in the Navy Pie 
R. D. Britton, Wisner Manufacturing Co., New York City 
is Chairman of the DISA’s Exposition Committee. 


Harry Miller Honored 
Harry L. Miller, president of Chester-Jensen Com- 
retiring member of the DISA Board 
of Directors and a former DISA president, was presented 
with DISA’s highest mark of distinction, the Honor Plaque, 
for outstanding service to the organization, at the Annual 


pany, Chester, Pa., a 


Banquet on March 6. 

In a presidential address on the state of the dairy 
industry, delivered at the Annual Banquet, President 
Wallace dealt with the economic problems which pro- 
ducers of milk and processors of dairy products are cur- 
rently facing. The increasing use of substitutes should 
indicate to all in the industry, he said, that all dairy 
industry people should bend their efforts to produce 
dairy products which can compete with the substitutes, 
by reducing processing, operating, distribution and deliv- 
ery charges to the lowest possible minimum. Producers 
of milk should also apply economies currently being 


dev eloped. 





Approved 
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Harry L. Miller, President of Chester-Jensen Company, dairy 

equipment manufacturers of Chester, Pa., was presented with 

the Dairy Industries Supply Association’s highest award, the 

Honor Plaque for outstanding service to the Association, at 

DISA’s Annual Banquet, March 6, Hotel Congress, Chicago. The 

award was made by DISA President K. L. Wallace, Walker- 
Wallace Ltd. 


“It must be kept in mind,” he said, “that nature 
abhors a vacuum and if the dairy industry does not 
produce, process and market sufficient dairy products in 
one form or another to satisfy the increasing population 
and at a price that in the consumer's judgment is reason- 
able compared to other food products, then substitutes 
of one kind or another will rapidly appear—as in several 
cases has already occurred.” 

Mr. Wallace, in conclusion, pledged the support of 
suppliers and equippers to producers and processors in 
solving the problem. Producers and processors, he said, 
“have the right to expect all the technical knowledge and 
ingenuity which we possess.” 

“All That’s New in °52” was announced as the official 
Show slogan by S. E. Crotts, chairman of the Exposition 
Attendance Promotion Committee. Mr. Crofts also told 
members of a booklet which, within the next few months, 
will be sent to nearly every dairy processor in the country 
telling of the forthcoming Show and explaining why it is 
to the benefit of the dairy processor to attend. 


J. L. Rosen, Chairman of the Exposition Hotel 


Committee, explained procedures which dairy processors 


must follow in seeking room reservations. Suppliers and 
equippers, he announced, are not permitted to make 
room reservations for their customers; customers must 
do this themselves. How to do it? Send requests for 
accommodations to Housing Department, Chicago Con- 
vention Bureau, 134 No. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Mr. 
Rosen stated that DISA would shortly issue a form letter 
which suppliers and equippers might hand to their cus- 
tomers, explaining in detail the procedure to follow. 

Other happenings at the Annual Banquet included 
the by-now almost traditional appearance of Mrs. Irma 
Einheber, talented DISA staff member, who sang “God 
Bless America.” Professor Russell E. Oakes, a humorous 
speaker, discussed “Progress in Science and Invention,” 
demonstrating several of his recent inventions. And the 
evening closed with an address by Dr. Melchior Palyi, 
noted Chicago economist, on “American Business in the 
International Crisis.” 
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Please send me free folder and price lists on General Mills’ Vitamin 





ee 5. kee ae 


saint ahaa & a9 dk ttie e Cla . oe EE ae: 

A GOOD PROSPECT? 
Sure! Ask your driver—chances are, he’s tabbed a 
future “All-American” or two right on his own 
route. And we hope that both you and your drivers 
know that these youngsters—active and growing— 


are top prospects for Vitamin D milk, too! To assure 
you a profitable milk fortification program, we offer— 


ARPI Brand Vitamin D Concentrate 


General Mills ARPI Brand Vitamin D is a con- 
centrate of uniform potency, extreme blandness and 
high stability—made especially for milk. The carrier 
consists entirely of milk products—nothing foreign 
to milk is added. (Easy, inexpensive to incorporate 
—like adding milk to milk!) 


To help you reach persons on low-fat diets with 
a strong health appeal, General Mills offers— 


DANDA Concentrate 


(for low-fat milk fortification) 


DANDA consists of important Vitamins D and A 
in pure Grade-A milk products. Purified, distilled 
Vitamin A and ARPI Vitamin D are incorporated 
in evaporated milk, packaged into convenient cans, 
sealed and sterilized. Simply add to milk before 
pasteurization. 


Remember—General Mills concentrates are 
backed by a name known for dependability in the 
food field. To further assure you of a successful 
fortification program, General Mills offers a com- 
plete line of sales helps and promotion materials 
at far below the price it would cost you to produce 
them yourself. 


General Mills, Inc. \@& 


Checial Commodities Division 


Mail coupon below today — no obligation 


General Mills, Inc., Special Commodities Division 
Dept. C, 80 Broad St., New York 4, New York 


Concentrates. 








Dairy equipment manufacturers and supply men gave Chicago's 
huge Navy Pier a thorough inspection as they made plans 
for the great Dairy Industry Exposition in September. 


In the election of one-third of the Board of Directors. 
the following persons served as judges of the voting: Emil 
Howe, Waukesha Foundry Co., Ed Bame, United Dairy 
Machinery Corp., D. H. Burrell, Cherry-Burrell Corpora- 
tion, and D. J. Van Geem, Erie Crate and Mfg. Co. 
Serving as tellers in the election were Peter Olsen, Olsen 
Publishing Co.; Ben H. Briggs, Mid-West Bottle Cap Co. 
M. C. Strickland, Smith-Lee Corp.; J. M. Ruckle, Girton 
Mfg. Co.; W. T. Boos, Hackney Bros. Body Co.; Morrie 
Rood, The Schlueter Co.; F. C. Patera, Portersville Stain- 
less Products Co.; Fred Fleming, DeLaval Separator Co. 
and Eric M. Webster, Eastern Dairy Equipment Co. 


Drawing for Space 


One of the largest assemblages of the two-day session 
witnessed the famous DISA Show Locations Lottery. This 
unique Dairy Industries Exposition feature was opened 
ceremonially by Chicago’s Commissioner of Public Works, 
Oscar E. Hewitt. Commissioner Hewitt drew the first 
number from an Incorruptible Bow] while simultaneous) 
DISA Past-President R. E. Olson drew a company’s name 
from a companion Incorruptible Bowl. After the initial 
drawing, the lottery procedures were carried through by 
two volunteer member company representatives, P. W. 
Budworth of Frigidaire Corporation and Peter Olsen. 


Following the lottery, a closing luncheon meeting 
was held, at which a new motion picture of the National 
Dairy Council, which promotes June Dairy Month, was 
projected. Lloyd Geil, Director of Public Relations for 
the Council, introduced the film. Also at the luncheon, 
the noted news commentator of the American Broadcast- 
ing Co., Paul Harvey, analyzed current world problems. 


A DISA spokesman, in commenting on the meeting 
at its conclusion on March 7, remarked, “This has cer- 
tainly been one of our best attended and most productive 
annual meetings in our 33 years of modern history. All 
DISA owes thanks to our Annual Meeting Committee, o! 
which E. B. Lehrack was Chairman. Serving with him 
were O. K. Burrows, Cherry-Burrell Corporation; Norman 
Myrick, Urner-Barry Co.; and Joseph L. Rosen, Illinois 
Creamery Supply Co.; Fred Jones of The Creamer) 
Package Mfg. Co. also assisted the planning group.” 
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At a recent sales conference held by the 20 district sales 
managers of Wyandotte Chemicals J. B. Ford Division, the appli- 
cation of Pluronics to new products was detailed. 


WYANDOTTE TO MARKET EIGHT NEW 
PRODUCTS 

Highlights of a week’s home office conference of 
Wyandotte Chemicals’ 20 District Sales Managers was 
the coordination of marketing and promotional plans for 
introducing 8 new Wyandotte products in the next sev- 
eral months. Many of these new products will contain a 
Wyandotte Pluronic—Wyandotte Chemicals’ newly dis- 
covered family of surface active agents. Investigation 
and use of products containing the Pluronics show cleaning 
characteristics, speed and efficiency not formerly known 
in specialized cleaning products for industry. 

The Wyandotte Pluronics were introduced to the 
Robert L. 
manager of the J. B. Ford Division of Wyandotte Chem- 
icals and by Dr. 


district sales managers by Reeves, general 


Thomas H. Vaughn, vice-president, 
research and development division of the corporation. 
President Robert B. Semple, in his banquet address, an- 
nounced that a new and larger Pluronics plant will be 
an important part of the company’s extensive expansion 
plans for 1952 and that Wyandotte Pluronics will play 
an ever-increasing part in the Ford Division marketing 
schedules. Mr. Semple also announced the full-time as- 
signment of Ford Ballantyne, Jr., a Wyandotte Chemicals 
vice-president, to the Ford Division activities of the 
company. 

J. D. MacGillivray, manager Food and Beverage 
Manufacturers, presented marketing plans for new prod 
ucts containing Wyandotte Pluronics. Wyandotte’s new 
germicide—another first in sanitizing and now being used in 
seven test markets—is, according to Mr. MacGillivray, but 
a few months away from national distribution. This new 
Wyandotte germicide is the first organic type to offer 
commercially the fast killing action of the inorganic 
materials with the long life characteristics so desirable 
in this operation. 

Over 90% of Wyandotte Chemicals total sales in the 
past ten years have been in new and improved products. 
In less than four years, in the 19 major industries served 
by Wyandotte, 87 new products have been introduced. 
Announcement of Wyandotte’s 1952 products will be made 
in this publication as thev are released. 
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the ERICKSON aluminum 
MILK CASES have given factual 
proof of their MONEY SAVING 
features and LONG LASTING 
qualities throughout the entire 


Dairy workaday routine 


Manufactured by: 


C. E. ERICKSON CO., INC. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Sold Exclusively by 


REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Stainless steel 
runners reduce 
case friction. 


Completely 
sealed. 
Moisture 
cannot 
decompose 
insulation. 


Padlock 
in latches. 


holes 


Holds 2 ice 
trays plus 3 
quart cases 
and 1 pint 
tray. 


Moderately 
priced. 











ALL ALUMINUM 


Aollingsworth TRUCK 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ Here is a truck refrigerator that affords all 
of the ‘‘most-wanted’’ features. This quality 
box features lifetime, all aluminum, airplane 
type construction - Fiveted for super 
strength. Nickel plated screws and stainless 
steel hardware make the entire assembly rust- 
proof. Double than normal insulation gives you 
maximum cooling efficiency and economy. Fifty 
pounds of ice maintains a 44° temperature for 
30 hours in a 96° outside heat. Best of all, the 
Hollingsworth Truck Refrigerator is designed 
for complete space utilization. Model illustrated 
fits contour of Diveo Truck Body. 

Standard Boxes in Stock for All Makes 

of Milk Delivery Trucks . . . Special 

Boxes Made to Order. 




















JOHN R. HOLLINGSWORTH CORP. 


CLIFTON HEIGHTS @ 


PENNSYLVANIA 





IT PAYS TO USE R&M QUALITY FILTERS | 


300 SPRUCE STREET ° 
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WRITE: REEVE & MITCHELL 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 





WISCONSIN ADA SAYS “KEEP SELLING” 


“Keep Selling” was the theme of the 14th annual 
meeting of the American Dairy Association of Wisconsin, 
held February 19 and 20, in the Hotal Loraine in Mad. 
ison. Delegates from all over the state, representing more 
than 100,000 Wisconsin dairy farmers and the plants 
which process the milk, heard the story of how the dairy 
industry is moving ahead through its nation-wide sales 
program carried on under the American Dairy Association, 


In Wisconsin last year dairy farmers invested $524. 
109.41 through their June and July check-off of one cent 
per pound of butterfat. the money which js 
helping to sell dairy products and to build new markets 
for those products. 


This is 


The American Dairy Association is the dairy farmers’ 
own selling agency, organized on a national basis to pro- 
mote dairy products. And the ADA is proving that dairy 
sales can be increased. 

R. I. Ricksham, manager of the 


American Dairy Association, point out at the meeting last 


assistant general 
week that the year-around advertising program for dairy 
products is producing results. Cheese consumption, for 
example, has increased tremendously through such special 


ADA promotions as the October Cheese Festival. 


Typical of the way-ADA works is the Cheese Fes 
tival. The ADA spent $64,000 of the association’s own 
money for advertising that event, but a total of over 
$900,000 was spent last October advertising cheese. The 
ADA is responsible for organizing manufacturers of re- 
lated foods, such as crackers, to join in the festival to 
sell more cheese. 


All of the speakers at last week’s meeting praised 
highly the work being done by ADA and urged delegates 
to expand that work, to “keep selling” dairy products. 
Gordon. Reuhl, general manager of the Wisconsin ADA, 
pointed out that in this state last year all dairy farmers, 
who had cows that averaged $320 gross income, invested 
56c per cow in the ADA to promote the sale of her 
product. In other for $320 
worth of merchandise sold $6.91 was spent for advertising, 
Reuhl pointed out. 


industries, however, every 


A. H. Motley, publisher of Parade magazine, urged 
the delegates to look upon the dairy industry as capable 
of reaching far greater heights. “In America,” he said, 
“where new products are daily bidding for the consumer's 
dollar, established products must be ever on the alert to 
keep their old customers and win new ones. The dairy 
farmer and his industry can capitalize on and profit by 
putting forth all the salesmanship efforts it can command.” 


Norman Myrick, editor of the American Milk Review, 
pointed out that the modern dairy industry is still com- 
paratively young, that in the past 25 years there has been 
more progress in the dairy industry than in the previous 
6,000 years. Physical improvements have been made, he 
said, and the need now is to work on human relations. He 
praised the work of the ADA toward bridging the gap 
between dairy farmer and the consumer. 

Don Anderson, deputy director of the dairy branch 
of the Production and Marketing Administration, strongly 
urged the delgates to carry on aggressive advertising. 
He suggested that the industry adopt an attitude of being 
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IG” for butter” instead of merely “against substitutes.” He 


urged a positive approach in winning and holding markets fg 1) 

annua | PSs coat 
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n Mad. | the dairy markets. 

a Mrs. Ela Lehr Nisja, new Home Service department 8 E ATL E S S 
© dale her department. She is working to sell the nation’s food (fs 

le sales editors and others on the values of dairy foods in : YN PISTON 
—_ the kitchen, and already her department has established [fi +h 


plants jirector of the national ADA, outlined the program of 
fiendly working arrangements with newspapers and 


$524. magazines that cover the city areas of the United States. ‘ A LV E S 








he cent , . 

hich is In their business sessions delegates gave approval 

narkets | to a plan to district the state into 13 districts. Each 
district would have its own board of directors composed 

, ; of four producers and three representatives of the in- 

—— dustry. At annual meetings the districts would each nom- 

7 pe inate one producer and one industry representative for 

it dairy the state board of directors. 

The state board would be composed of the 26 dis- 

a the trict directors and 14 representatives from various state 

ng last organizations working with the ADA. The plan was pre- 

r dairy sented to the meeting as a means to provide closer contact 

= for between the state organization and the local producers, 

special to bring the program closer to the producers who are Piston is shown entering 
saying for it. the ring...partly closed. 

"9 oe } Elected to the board of directors for the present year 

S own 


f were: Lyman D. McKee, Madison; Homer C. Melvin, 
. Glenbeulah; Joseph Niemer, Plainfield; Arthur F. Trebil- 





— cock, Madison; L. E. Kopitzke, Marion; Allen Fahland, 
arya Clam Falls; Alvin Smith, Portage; Dale Merriam, Darl- 

ington; Emil Witte, Watertown; Willard Evans, Waukesha; 

Curtis Hatch, Madison; John Wuethrich, Greenwood; Du- 
praised ne Bowman, Madison; William Seffern, Van Dyne; Ken- 
legates neth Hones, Chippewa Falls; William Groves, Lodi; 
oducts. | George W. Rupple, Shawano; Paul Lemmel, Madison: 5 

ADA, | Otto Wirth, Antigo; William Barnes, New Lisbon; Paul OUTSTANDING FEATURES 
umers, § Pratt, Milwaukee; C. M. DeGolier, Deerfield; Howard not found in ordinary valves 
vested Carpenter, Ellsworth; A. H. Lindow, Reedsburg; A. W. Seatioes tesstase ne coached Ges or 
of nee Agnew, Milton Junction. a wire drawing. . 
Pe * 2) Piston type... valve is shut off long before it 

HARVEY HOOD ELECTED DIRECTOR OF ated. 

urged INTERNATIONAL PAPER @) Saves hose . . . because it is seatless, there is 
apable The Board of Directors of International Paper Company no expansion and contraction with nnn 
> said, amounced last month the election of Harvey P. Hood quent seepage during shut down periods, 
umer’s and John M. Kingsley to the Board to fill culstion vacancies. therefore your steam hose remains cool when 
leet to . ' not in use. 
de Mr. Hood, a native of Massachusetts, is President of oO Stays tight . . . no scale or foreign matter can 
‘Gt by H. P. Hood & Sons of Boston, the largest dairy company build up as there is no seat on which it can 
nand.” in New England. He is a director of the Boston and collect. 

Maine Railroad, the New England Telephone and Tele- 5) Economical . . . as the only wearing part is 
eview, graph Company and the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. the easily replacable valve ring, maintenance 
1 com- He is also a Director of the Milk Industry Foundation is kept to a minimum. It is never necessary 
s been and served as President of the International Association to remove a Strahman valve from the line 
‘evious of Ice Cream Manufacturers from 1944-46. He is a Trustee to replace rings. 
de, he of Dartmouth College and the Children’s Hospital of These features have won its acceptance 
is. He Boston and a member of the Board of Overseers of the by Dairymen as the best all-round valve 
le gap Boys’ Clubs of Boston. 


for the Milk Processing Industry. 


John M. Kingsley, a resident of Greenwich, 
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yranch onnecticut, is associated with Henry pg Estates. direct for full information 

rongly He has served as the financial officer of the Estates for 

rtising. the past ten years, and is a Director of the Bess ‘ 16 HUDSON STREET 
§ ‘ years, ¢ Ss 3 > Bessemer 

being eat Company — STRAHMAN VALVES, INC., NEW YORK 13, U.S.A. 
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NEW ENGLAND LOOKS 
HANDLING 


(Continued from Page 60) 


AT BULK 


the state of mind they represent and 
because of the light they throw on 
this subject of bulk handling, most of 
the questions are printed below. 


Question asked by Mr. McBride, 
Department of Standards and Ne- 
cessities of Life, State of Massachu- 
setts: 


My purpose is not to throw cold 
water on this bulk handling idea, 
we want to cooperate all that we 
can. However, there is a very seri- 
ous question in my mind regard- 
ing the accuracy of the measure. 
One of the speakers referred to the 
measuring stick used as a “guess- 
ing stick” and that just about sums 
up my feeling. We have to be sure 
that accurate weights or measures 
are arrived at in this business, and 
I'm not certain that this is the best 
method of doing the job. The 
National Weights and Measures 
Conference in Washington this 
spring will discuss this question 
and perhaps formulate some spec- 
ifications or proposals on the 
matter. 


@ SAFEGUARDS 
Ammonia 
Compressors 


@ASSURES 
Economical 
Operation with 
Full-flooded Coils 


Here's the proved method of protecting ammonia compressors 
from the damages of liquid slop-over. Phillips Liquid Return 
Systems effectively return refrigerant liquid from a suction line 
trap to the liquid receiver or liquid line—and, effect savings in 
operation. With a Phillips System, full flooding of coils is possi- 
ble for maximum efficiency of evaporation and properly- 


conditioned suction gases are assured. 





PHILLIPS 
FLOAT CONTROLS 
For “Freon” — 

1 to 1000 Ton Cap 


For Ammonia— 
1 to 2000 Ton Cap 





LRS-SO. 


H. A. PHILLIPS & CO. 
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Several types of systems are available: } 
for Gravity, Injection Lift and Pres- 
sure Lift operation, in sizes up to 1000 
tons. A Phillips Engineer will gladly 
help to select the right one to assure 
complete protection for you. Write 
today for full information in Bulletin 


DESIGNERS AND ENGINEERS 
REFRIGERATION CONTROL SYSTEMS 


3255 W. CARROLL AVENUE + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


Answer: (Several speakers replied 
to Mr. McBride’s question). Mr. 
Hinckley who had used the term 
“guessing stick” said that the expres- 
sion was merely a colloquialism that 
he applied to all types of linear meas- 
uring devices. It was pointed out 
that the measuring stick stands in a 
vertical position in the tank, is read 
before the milk is agitated, that the 
reading could be made with ease 
down to a fine degree, that any over 
measure or under measure would 
average out, and that both dealer and 
producer appeared to be satisfied with 


the system of measurement. 


Mr. Jerry Bond of the Massachu- 
setts Milk Control Board asked, 
“What will be the effect of bulk 
handling on the small producer?” 


Answer: Nobody really knows. The 
experience to date has been that every 
other day pick up has been the an- 
swer. Haulers are willing to make 
stops at small farms on that basis. 
However, there is undoubtedly a limit 
below which it would not be profit- 
able to go. Many of 
producers are older men who will 


these small 


probably go out of business of their 


The 


accord. 


own trend is toward 


larger producers and easier, bette; 
production methods. 

Question: Is there any provision 
for filling cans from farm tanks? 


Answer: Yes. 





Question: Is there a standard | 


outlet so that any trucker with g 
standard coupling can pick up milk 
from any tank regardless of its 
manufacturer? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Has there been any 
problem in bacteria as a result of 
every other day pickup? 

No. 
Question: What effect does dis- 


tance from market have on feg- 
sibility of system? 


Answer: 


Answer: So far the routes in op- 
eration all within 
distance of the milk plant. 


have been eas) 
Bryant 
and Chapman haulers have a round 
trip, including the route, of 180 miles. 
Swaner Farms in Iowa City has a 
round trip of about 140 miles. Other 
existing routes operate under similar 
mileage conditions. Beyond that would 
be purely speculation. 


Question: Does it take longer to 
load under the bulk handling sys- 

















best results 
equipped with 
| Shut-Off Valve 


For 





SAVE Fuel, Water and Time 
Do Better Rinsing 


SHUT-OFF VALVE 


Delivers the right kind of stream 





With Blade Nozzle for Close-up Rinsing 


Whip-End 


Write for detailed information about these and 
the other efficient, money-saving cleaning devices 


SPECIALIZED ENGINEERING SERVICE 
P. O. Box 816, Church St. Station 
U. S. Post Office, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specially Designed Quality Equipment for Economy and Reliability 


CONTROLLED 
PRESSURE 
WATER STATION 








Lightweight Hose 
with the 


Special 
Coupling 


long-lived 1/2 


and Special 
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tem that it does under the can sys- 
tem? 

Answer: Yes, slightly longer. Bryant 
and Chapman pumps out at the rate 
of seven cans a minute, but even so 
the time at each slightly 
longer than under a can operation. 


stop is 


Question: Does Connecticut in- 
sist on running water for the clean- 
ing operation? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Are producers required 
fo sanitize their tanks just before 
milking if they use a sanitizer when 
they are cleaning the tank? 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Does Connecticut re- 
quire milking machines to be sani- 
tized before milking? * 

Answer: Yes. 

Question: Will the farm tank and 
tank truck method eliminate frozen 
milk? 

Answer: Yes. During the four years 
of operational experience at Bryant 
and Chapman, there 
frozen milk. Tanks have 


been no 
been ob- 
served in 10 below zero temperature 
with an inch of frost on the outside 
of tank in the milk house but without 


has 


SUPERIO 


any freezing of milk on the inside. 
Question: Are samples taken 
from the truck before it is un- 
loaded? 
Answer: Yes. 
Question: What are the possibili- 
ties of picking up every three days? 
Answer: It is not necessary because 
haulers are willing to pick up small 
lots under an every other day system 
However, during 1945 milk 
New England 
Wisconsin with only a six degree rise 
the 
It probably could be done 


was 


shipped _ into from 


in temperature during 72-hour 


period. 


Question: Does the driver have 
authority to accept or reject milk? 
Further- 
must be a high 
type of individual who can accept 


Answer: Yes, he does. 
more, because he 
acts as a sort 
of inspector. The result is that the 
milk plant gets daily or every other 
day inspection of the farms on the 


the responsibility, he 


route. 


Question: What will happen in 
the winter and spring when the 
roads are bad? 

Answer: This question provoked a 
great deal of and 


discussion many 


WAY AE AANA A 


Peg A ane or PAPER bottles 


zg are rugged! 


{There is a Superior welded wire or wood and 
metal crate for any kind of glass or paper 
bottle. Wood and metal crates are also 
available with colored plastic coated slats. 


Specially designed and built to reduce 


handling-losses to the user, Superior crates 
stand up under hardest everyday 
“banging around.” . 


Write for details. 


Joun Woop Company « SuPERIOR METALWARE DIVISION 
509 FRONT AVENUE, ST. PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 
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SEE YOUR JOBBER. 


CLEANER 
MILK 


PAT. NO. 2452486 


reach bottom side of 
plate. All Sprinkman 
suspended in milk stream between two horizontal stainless plates to 
afford positive filtration, 


4022 N. Port Washington Avenue, 
Branches: 





opinions. 
these: 


About the facts were 
Bryant and Chapman, while 
admittedly operating on roads above 
the average, have not missed a day 
in four years. 


only 


If can trucks can get 
in to get the milk so can tankers. 
Some Vermont and New Hampshire 
roads are very bad, and it is doubtful 
that a goat could get in during certain 
periods. Possibly roads will be im- 
proved if the demand becomes suffi- 
ciently strong. 

Question: Why do people talk 
so freely about the imminent sweep 
of bulk handling? Many producers 
get all upset by it and think that 
they must have tanks by the day 
after tomorrow. I've got 2000 
farms up in Vermont that | inspect. 
| doubt that half of them will ever 
be accessible to tank trucks. Why 
do people have to be so careless 
or extravagant in their claims? 


Answer: Bulk handling has grown 
very rapidly during the last 
months. However, can say 


few 
no man 


how far it will go or what circum- 
stances will limit its application. It 
appears to be growing in a healthy 
manner and will probably 
revolution but an evolution. 


not be a 






FOR 


, 


OTHERS PENDING © 


4 


7Tte SPRINKMAN MODEL E 
2. S. PLATE FILTER 


tn the Sprinkman, product flow is upward. . 

of unfiltered milk se filtered product. Only suspended impurities 

Fw . Heavier particles settle on lower stainless 
ilters 


. eliminating any chance 


feature ‘controlled suspension."* Media is 


extra large capacity and long media life. 


W. M. SPRINKMAN CORPORATION 


Milwaukee 12, Wis. 


Chicago, Los Angeles 
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SERVICE CAP ‘Ye 


Paperlynen Caps are adjustable 





to any headsize, eliminating incon- 

veniences of shrinkage, assortment of sizes, 

and time wasted by each employee in selecting his size. 
Cost less than expense of laundering cloth caps. Light 
and more comfortable to wear. Distinctive with your 
special imprint. Millions used annually by nationally 
known concerns. Just mail coupon below Topay, and 
we will send you absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjust- 
able Paperlynen Service Cap, 


PAPERLYNEN COMPANY 

555 West Goodale St Dept. E-4 

Columbus, Ohio 

Please send absolutely FREE, a Patented Adjustable Paperlynen 
Cap. 

Name 


Address 


City State 
Name of Dairy Supply Jobber Most Frequently Patronized 




















goto «+ «+ + «Your sanitary valves. 
s ‘ye Theyall k hl 
vue ey always work smoothly 








with... / 
ie MOriGallt I g j 
No longer the need to 
Ideal for = tantly . your ; F/ 
valves to loosen them. a é 
@ HOMOGENIZER With a touch of the — 
PISTONS wonder er 4 in the ae 
erange tube, they ork — a 
@ SANITARY = smoothly, cnt —atwand ———s 
VALVES —— par have perfect j 2 
seal and you overcome - & 
@ AMMONIA frequent regrinding and | rma ad 
VALVES prevent leakage. Comes / “<< @ 
@ CAPPER in —— aluminum tube ; ; 
= —is tasteless, practicall : { 
HEAD GUIDES — odorless, 100% pure! Now aoe 
@ SANITARY = used from coast to coast 
SEALS = in dairy plants. 
® positive = ORDER f $3.00 for 6— 4-oz. tubes. 


< $5.50 for 12 — 4-oz. tubes. 
TODAY! { F.O.B. Columbus, Ohio 


McGlaughlin Oil Company 


3750 E. Livingston Avenue Columbus 13, Ohio 


Packaged by the authority of the Famous Lubricants, Inc. 


ACTION PUMPS 


Seni 
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WALLIS, LEHRACK, BRAZEE INVOLVED 
IN CP CHANGES 


G. E. Wallis was elected chairman of the board oJ 
directors and chief executive officer of The Creamen 
Package Mfg. Company, manufacturers of processing 
equipment and refrigeration for the dairy and food 
industries, at the meeting of the board of directors fo}. 
lowing the annual stockholders meeting held Februar, 
27 at the firm’s general offices, 1243 W. Washington Blyd. 
Chicago. E. B. Lehrack was elected president and general 
manager. J. L. Brazee was promoted to director of sales 





G. E. WALLIS E. B. LEHRACK J. L. BRAZEE 


Wallis joined the Creamery Package organization in 
1916 and has served as president and general manager 
since 1933. 

Lehrack was first associated with the Company in 
1919 for eight years, and afterwards returned to the 
firm’s general offices in May, 1935 as assistant to th 
president. In February, 1937 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, and has served as executive vice- 


president for the last two years. 





~ 


Brazee joined CP in 1940 and was assistant sales | 


manager, supervising sales on west coast when he was 
moved to the general offices in 1948; he was appointed 
director of machinery sales in 1950. 


THREE WIN STOLZ AWARDS AT OHIO STATE 


Dr. I. A. Gould, Chairman of The Department of 
Technology, Ohio State University announces the win- 
ners of the 1952 scholarships given by the Ohio Dairy 
Boosters Association and The Robert B. Stoltz schola 
ship funds. 


In 1947 The Ohio Dairy Boosters Association es- 
tablished a fund at the Ohio State University; the income 
from which is to be used for a scholarship to be awarded 
to an outstanding student majoring in the Department 
of Dairy Technology. This years recipient is Warren E. 
Foster of London, Ohio. He has financed all of his edu- 
cation since his first year by summer and part-time work 
in the dairy industry. He has been active in both the 
Student Branch of The American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion and the Department of Dairy Technology Toast- 
master’s Club and has maintained a superior scholastic 
standard. 


In 1945, the Robert B. Stoltz Dairy Technology 


Fund was established at The Ohio State University by 
an anonymous donor; the income which was to be used 


to provide scholarships to outstanding students in The 
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Department of Dairy Technology. This year the scholar- 
ships were given to three outstanding students. 


The first recipient is Hart] R. Jones, from Columbus, 
Ohio. He has earned his college expenses by working in 
the University Dairy ind dairy plants in Ohio. He was 
, member of the Dairy Products Judging Team which 
competed in the National Contest in Detroit in 1951 and 
is active in both the Student Branch of The American 
Dairy Science Association of which he is vice-president, 
and the Dairy Technology Toastmaster’s Club of which 
he is secretary-treasurer. He has maintained an excellent 


gholarship standard. 


The second recipient of a scholarship from the Robert 
B. Stoltz fund is Bruce H. Collins of Charleston, West 
Joseph has financed all of his education by summer and 
part-time work in one of the dairies in Columbus. He 
is enrolled in advanced Naval Science at the University 
and is active in the Department of Dairy Technology 
Toastmaster’s Club. He is one of the outstanding students 
in Dairy Technology. 


The third recipient of a scholarship from the Robert 
B. Stoltz fund is Bruce H. Collins of Charleston, West 
Virginia. Bruce has had experience in dairies in his home 
state of West Virginia. He is specializing in the field of 
dairy industry for the purpose of gaining a background 
for procurement work. He was a member of the Dairy 
Products Judging Team that placed sixth in all products 
among sixty-six contesting teams. He is a member of the 
Student Branch of The American Dairy Science Associa- 
tion and the Department of Dairy Technology Toast- 
master’s Club. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILK DEALERS ELECT 
NEW OFFICERS 

New officers for 1952 were elected by the Pennsy]l- 

Milk Dealers at their Annual Con- 

19 and 20. 


vania Association of 
vention in Harrisburg, February They are 


as follows: 


President, Yohonic, 
Butztown, Pa.; 


Minthorn, 


Rudolph P. Suncrest Farms, 
vice-president, eastern region, Robert E. 
Cloverdale Inc., Binghamton, New 
York; vice-president, central region, Howard F. Hartman, 


Farms, 


Clover Farms Dairy Company, Reading, Pennsylvania; 
vice-president, western region, Howard B. Steele, Green- 
ville Dairy Company, Greenville, Pa.; secretary, Daniel 
S. Adams, St. Lawrence Dairy Company, Reading, Pa.; 
treasurer, B. H. Wolfe, Harrisburg Dairies, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Directors elected were: O. C. Brock, Erie; Joseph 
E. Taylor, Titusville; A. W. Pettibon, Rochester; B. Frank 
Otto, Bellevue; E. C. Folkers, Pittsburgh; J. H. Laher, 
Altoona; Robert G. Morgart, Johnstown; J. Lee Miller, 
Williamsport; Floyd Mutchler, Williamsport; W. J. Engle, 
Sunbury; John Martz, Shamokin; B. H. Wolfe, Harrisburg: 
J. F. Garber, Lancaster; H. V. Jones, Scranton; Charles 
|. Matuella, Hazelton; W. P. Fusselbaugh, Philadelphia; 
G. J. Hauptfuhrer, Philadelphia. 


Dr. F. B. Baldwin, Philadelphia; Dr. R. C. 
Pittsburgh; Arthur E. Kromer, Punxsutawney; Louis J. 
Malloy, Shenandoah; Howard Hartman, Reading; Robert 
E. Minthorn, New York; A. F. 


Dayton, 


Binghamton, Snyder, 
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CONTROL 

YOUR COSTS 
with 

PRINTWEIGH 


STOP human errors in 
reading, remembering, recording 


Toledo Printweigh Scales can help you eliminate waste 
and improve accuracy of your control records in receiving, 
stock rooms, batching, shipping and other operations 
in all plants today! 


Printweigh stops errors... provides printed weight 
records ...assures you that the accurate indication of 
the Toledo dial will reach your accounting records with- 
out chance of human error. Prints directly in big, clear 
figures ...on thick tickets...on large or small sheets 

-.On strips...with extra copies. Saves time, stops 
losses, assures accurate weights accurately recorded! Send 





for bulletin 2021 on modern weight control. Toledo 
Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
Printed weights assure accurate 

milk receiving records. On your scale 


MATERIAL becomes MONEY 


jf 


Lj ee tx\ 
k i 
POUNDS DOLLARS 
t become t 
outer » CENTS 








TOLEDO. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR SCALES 
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Dushore; C. M. T. Laudenslager, Allentown; Rudolph 
P. Yohonic, Butztown; Charles L. Flounders, Chester; 
Arthur Nelson, Norristown; F. L. Cropp, Tionesta; G. S. 
Frantz, Warren; Robert E. Gabler, Chambersburg; Clar- 
ence Green, York; E. M. Pearce, State College; R. A. 
Gaul, Mifflintown; W. M. Nicoson, Indiana; Quay Owens, 
Du Bois; C. H. Godshall, Landsdale; Edward S. Breun- 
inger, Philadelphia; A. M. Ryder, Lemoyne; Howard B. 
Steele, Greenville; P. N. Hershey, Lebanon. 


* 
MISSOURI ADA ELECTIONS 


Steve Rogers, Lawson dairy farmer, was re-elected 
president of the American Dairy Association of Missouri 
at the 10th annual meeting held at Southwest Missouri 
State College in February. 

Olen Monsees, Smithton dairyman, was re-elected 
vice-president, and Professor W. H. E. Reid, University 
of Missouri Dairy Department, was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Thirty-six directors were elected from all parts 
of the state. 

In commending the self-help program of Missouri 
dairy farmers through their American Dairy Association, 
Dean Willard J. Graff, Southwest Missouri State College, 
told the producers: 

“America is the last citadel of hope for the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise. If we can keep alive the idea 
of doing for ourselves, rather than having it done for us, 
we will not only preserve our own freedom, but the 
freedom of others as well... . A man who is willing to 
trade his freedom for security will one day lose both.” 

C. R. Schoby, Algona, Iowa, president of the na- 
tional ADA said: “Milk producers across the nation are 
financing the ADA program of advertising, merchandising 
and research by a set-aside of one cent a pound on butter- 
fat in June and July.” 

& 
WASHINGTON REPORTER 


(Continued from Page 26) 
receive earnings with commissions in excess of 2%. 
Adjustments are also made to apply to Drawing Ac- 
counts—without prior approval of the WSB—when the new 
or changed DRAW does not exceed 70% of the average 
total earnings for the same group of employees during 
the preceding calendar year, or the period in 1950 paral- 


The GIRTON FARM 


COOLING TANK 


has a low bottom, 
which cools _ faster 
than average. Mini- 


mum quantity of milk 
needed to cover the 
entire bottom so cool- 
ing starts immediate- 
ly. Faster cooling 


‘ means better quality. 





Made 
Sizes from 60 to 500 Gal. 


in Full Range of 


Write for Bulletin 


GIRTON MANUFACTURING CO., Millville, Pa. 





leling the new cancellation period. But when the adjust. 
ments are in commission rates, WSB approval is required 
first. 

Per Unit Rate Adjustments 


When compensation is based on payment of dollar. 
and-cents rate per unit sold, or per unit of work per. 
formed in sales or delivery work, adjustments are made 
without WSB approval, if this is in accord with provisions ? 
of GWR 6 and 8 (Revised). These payments can be made 
by directly incorporating them into the rate or by periodic 
side payments. 

Base period for GWR 6 is the first regular payrolj 
period on or after January 15, 1950. But if a substitute 
base is used, permission must first come from the WSB. 
And the per unit rates—either for new or changed items— 
are established by the employer’s previously existing rate 
having principles keeping the relationship between job 
content and earnings. 

Shifts can be made from a salary plus commission to 
fixed salary alone, or vice versa upon obtaining permission 
from the WSB. Or, if the employees’ earnings have been 
increased because of their increased efforts, skill or in 
some other manner, such adjustments can be made only 
with approval of WSB that such procedure is satisfactory 


There’s no limitation in the increase of commission 
earnings when they have resulted from increases in sales } 
volume. 

Handicaps to Dairy Industry 

Probably the two factors which may deter the aver- 
age dairy producer from realizing heavy production this 
year are the shortages in labor and the feed requirements. 


One method the Department of Agriculture suggests } 
for easing this situation, if and when it develops, is to 
reduce feed concentrates per cow—especially those cows | 
which have a low rate of productivity. That’s for the 
short run plan. For the longer range of time USDA sug- 
gests that dairy owners produce more of their own food. 
Should the labor problem become more acute, chances 
are that foreign imports of workers will offset the local 
conditions. 

Revision Planned for Dairy Plants Operation 

The revision planned for dairy plants currently operat- 
ing under voluntary USDA supervision and _ inspection 
include revisions in manufacturing of milk and cream 
grades, minimum requirements for acceptable raw ma- 








* * 


BUY 
U. S. SECURITY BONDS 
NOW! 


* * 
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terials, grade identification of manufactured products, and 
ome slight changes in the minimum standards and speci- 
gcations for facilities and operations. 
Marketing Changes for Fluid Milk 

Among the largest individual dairy products increases 
in the charges for marketing was that of fluid milk. The 
charges for marketing dairy products generally in the 
market basket rose sharply from the annual average of 
$55 in 1950 to $60 in 1951. Between 1948 and 1950 these 
prices had been relatively stable. 


Retail costs of the milk as well as the farm value 
both had increased proportionately more than the mar- 
keting charges; and while the retail cost was somewhat 
higher than the 1948 record high, the farm value was 
approximately 5% lower than that year’s average. 

« 


ICE CREAM GIVES MAINE LOBSTERMEN 
NEW INDUSTRY 


(Continued from Page 71) 


which disclosed that extensive beds of Irish moss grew 
in the shallow waters off Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and New Brunswick, as well as in the Bay of 
Fundy. 

This discovery led to establishment of Kraft’s Kray- 
stay, Ltd., near Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, which became 
a major factor in developing the Canadian mossing in- 
dustry, just as today the South Portland plant has become 
a factor in vitalizing industry along the Maine coast. 


Little Moss from Europe 


Before World War II, industrial requirements for | 


Irish moss extracts were filled to a large extent by imports 
from Ireland and France. Now Kraft buys very little 


moss from across the sea and constant work is being done | 


to develop and find new beds and sources of supply in 
the northeastern part of the nation. In addition to the 
moss gathered along the Maine coast, Kraft also buys 
moss gathered near Yarmouth and Shelburne, Nova 
Scotia. It is purchased in both the wet and dry forms. 


The company’s building at South Portland is a 


modern structure of steel and glass providing 30,000 | |! 


feet of processing space with added room for offices and 
storage. A steel pier reaches out into the sea on which 
the mossing fishermen can unload their cargoes and where 
the moss can be dried. 

Kraft’s products made from carrageen (Irish moss) 
are known commercially as Kraystay, Krageleen, Kraft 
\7 E. S., Krabyn and Kraft Stabilized Chocolate Flavored 
Powder. Because of its gelose base, Krageleen affects 
the size and nature of ice crystal formation, helps to pro- 
duce ice cream with unusually smooth body, fine texture 
and a creamy, pleasing melt-down. 


Kraystay Types C and S are used to suspend and 
disperse insoluble materials in drugs, cosmetics and indus- 
trial preparations. Kraystay prevents settling in prepara- 
tions containing insoluble bismuth, zinc, calcium salts, 
sulfa drugs, titanium dioxide and other substances. It 
suspends and disperses inks, dyes and paints in the textile, 
printing and ceramic industries. Kraystay is also used in 
icings for the baking industry. It reduces the drying time 
of icings and helps prevent sugaring off during periods 
of high temperature and high humidity. 
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Three Effect Henszey Evaporator precondens- 
ing milk for milk powder production — 32,000 
Ibs. per hour to 40% TS 


HENSZEY EVAPORATORS 

















PANS and HEATERS 


@ HIGHEST Capacity and Efficiency 

@ MOST SANITARY and Accessible 

@ AUTOMATIC Feed and Level Controls 
@ LOWEST Overall Investment 

@ LOWEST Steam and Water Cost 

@ LOWEST Milk Loss 

@ SMALLEST Space Required 


HENSZEY 
2 EFFECT UNIT 


Note four foot diameter 
dome doors. Counter- 
balanced and snubbed. 
They swing back for 
simple, quick cleaning. 


HENSZEY 
CONVERSION UNIT 


Add a new Henszey Ef- 
fect to your existing 
coil type pan. Increase 
present capacity — new 
Henszey units can be 


added later. 


Also manufacturers of Coil 

Type Vacuum Pans and 

(Vapor or Steam) Milk 
Preheaters. 


Write for Bulletin D141. 


7 
OTHER HENSZEY PRODUCTS 
Continuous Blowdown 
Feed Water Meters 
Boiler Feed Regulators 
Indicating Flow Meters 


Dept. A 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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EDITORIALLY SPEAKING 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Indianapolis, however, did not follow 
Dealers asked 
“Are we 


the traditional pattern. 
themselves the question, 
going to let a three per cent tail wag 
The 
They held the 
price. Not a single dealer gave way. 


a ninety-seven per cent dog?” 


answer was obvious. 


After four months the interlopers had 
had enough. They sold out and went 
home. 


A few miles from Indianapolis, it 


South Bend, the same price cutting 
tactics were applied in an effort to 
South Bend did not 


have eighteen years of close industry- 


crash the market. 


wide cooperation behind them as In 
dianapolis did. They 
They matched the 
competition 


scattered like 
sheep. outside 
container for container 


The result 


and price for price. was 
chaos in South Bend. 
HE LESSON is plain. Price cut 
ting, in an industry as closely 


regulated and operated on such 
narrow margins as the fluid milk busi- 
We have yet to 
see a price cutting excursion, unjus- 


ness, is not sound. 
tified by-economic considerations, that 
produced anything but disaster for 
price cutter as well as for those against 
directed 
when the price cut was met in kind. 


whom the price cut was 
It is a useless, archaic device, stupid, 
unethical, and unsound. The remark- 
able fact is that it has created such 
havoc. As Stark County and Indian- 
apolis have demonstrated, the best 
way to meet a price cut is not to meet 
it. If somebody wants to sell milk at 
a loss, let him. He won't do it very 


long unless he’s got company. 


Read The Want Ads 








HOW ABOUT A PLANT SAFETY 
COMMITTEE 
Continued from Page 42) 
tee should have definite responsibili- 
ties in carrying out its work: 

1. Set standards for guarding the 
equipment. 

2. Formulate safety rules and make 
necessary changes in existing rules. 

3. Investigate all accidents in the 
plant and review accident reports of 
driver salesmen. 

4. Review safety suggestions pre- 
sented by their group members and 
by other workers in the dairy. 

5. Make 


changes In 


recommendations for 
process or for the pur- 
chase of safer equipment or attach- 


ments. 


In setting standards for the safe- 
guarding of the equipment and the 
workers in the plant, the safety com- 
mittee will be guided by the present 
facilities. These 


standards may be 


ideal, but if accidents continue to 
happen in these areas management 
might be money ahead to adopt these 
safety standards immediately to pro- 
working conditions. 


vide safer 


Safety rules the safety 
committee will usually be more closely 


made by 


observed than if management passes 
down a list of safety directives. These 
rules will be made by a group of 
workers and will naturally take the 
employees’ interest into consideration. 
The other employees will realize this 
fact and will be more willing to fol- 


low the new safety regulations. 


Accident investigation should be a 
continuing process in any dairy. This 
investigation should answer all of the 
important questions of how, who, 
when, where and why for each acci- 
dent in the plant. When 


mittee develops the ability to inves- 


the com- 





tigate along these lines, they wil] 
able to determine what should }¢ 





done to prevent a recurrence of this 
same type of accident. 

Driver salesmen and plant employ. 
ees will have suggestions for the im. 
provement of the safety facilities of 
the plant and trucks. Of course, some ? 
of these suggestions will not be prac. 
tical, but with a safety committe; 
to pass on these suggestions a great 
that might de 
velop when an idea is not adopted | 


deal of antagonism 


will be avoided. Because this com. 
mittee is close to the problem in its 
work and is working with safety, the 
plant committee will be able to de- 
termine quickly if the suggestions are 
practical. 

In making recommendations, the 
safety committee may cover changes 
in the safety rules, purchase of new 
equipment or safety devices for op- 
erating equipment, inspection of cer- 
tain accident areas frequently, and 
a change in the employee require- 
ments (such as age or physical con- } 
dition) for certain phases of the dairy. 
These recommendations should be 
submitted to top management at any 
time there is something that requires 
action. 

Safety meet } 
once a week during the start of the 
After the 


laid for the safety 


committees usually 


program. groundwork is | 
program in the | 
dairy, the meetings are held about | 
These meetings are 


once a month. 


held on company time, or if it is 


necessary for the committee to meet 
after hours, additional compensation 
is made to the members of the com- 
mittee for their time. 

When a dairy safety committee 1s 
functioning in the plant and on the 
routes, the accident rate for the com- 


pany will decline. 





be 





STOP THOSE LOSSES 


Every year you write off bad 
accounts 
you were 


Up - to - the - 
RATINGS on more than 35,000 
firms with key names in the 

dairy and allied industries are e 
listed 

BOOK. 


in the DAIRY CREDIT 


Many manufacturers and job 
bers 
equipment 
service for years and wouldn't 
without it. The 
more than pay for the service. 


Write 





TWO IMPORTANT STEPS 





needlessly because 


hooked”’. 


minute CREDIT 


dairy supplies and 


have used this hour set. 


2 


savings 


today for details 








DAIRY CREDIT BUREAU 


1740 Greenleaf Ave., Chicago 26, Illinois 








In the Making of a High Grade 
COTTAGE CHEESE 


We recommend using a culture made especially for 
the manufacturing of Cottage Cheese. 


You'll find the answer in FLAVOR-LINE F-L LACTIC ACID 
FERMENT CULTURE. 


Time is money. . 


Team up with F-L COAGULATOR. 
COTTAGE CHEESE. 


Complete instructions with all orders 


FLAVOR-LINE, INC. 


845 S. WABASH AVENUE 


. Save Time . . . Use the short 2-3 


Have a superb 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE CONTROL 
AGENCIES CLASH IN PHILA. 
(Continued from Page 38) 


‘According to the Cornell market- 
ing expert, a better 
production ee consumption must be 
attained in the Buffalo market if the 
present marketing order is to operate 


balance between 


successfully. 


“He suggested that the Buffalo 
price be closely tied to the New York 
City price, even though (as Mr. 
Brydges pointed out) the latter price 
might reasonably be inadequate in its 
own market. 


“Surplus milk should not exceed 
15% of the total volume in a market,” 
asserted Dr. adding that 
prices in effect (in the Niagara Fron- 
tier Market) during the last two or 
‘They 
have stimulated production of more 
milk than is needed, even in the sea- 
son of lowest production. 


Spencer, 


three years have been too high. 


examination of the 
thin and Dr. 
Brydges of at 
him by 


“During cross 
witness, 
Spencer accused Mr. 
tempting to ‘smear’ insinuat- 
ing that his testimony was made with 


a pro-dealer basis. 


tempers wore 












for the bottled 
beverage Industry 
for Over 25 Years 


“He stated that distributors in the 
market had approached him for ad 
vice on pricing problems in the Buf- 
falo market. But that fact, 
had only served to ‘stimulate’ 


he stressed, 
him into 
testifying at the hearing ‘in the pub- 
lic interest’.” 





HORSE FEATHERS ARE NEXT 


The Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion exempted goat’s milk from 
price control at the producer 
level. Cow’s milk is not under 
control at the producer level be- 
cause producer prices are below 
the legal minimum provided by 
the Defense Production Act, as 
amended. 


OPS 
authorizes processors and 
distributors of goat’s milk to add 
to their ceiling prices the exact 


The exemption, said, 


also 


amount of any increase in prices 
paid to producers, just as dis- 
tributors of cow’s milk now pass 
through increased prices paid to 
producers. 











QUALITY — INDUSTRY’S GREATEST 
ASSET 


(Continued from Page 48) 


products is found in many places. 
In these localities, essential sanitation 
practices are given little attention. 
In some branches of the industry, poor 
quality standards have resulted in an 
open door for substitutes. With the 
consuming public being continually 
advised as to the importance of sani- 
tation in their daily living, it is to be 
anticipated that consumers of dairy 


products will become increasingly 
critical of their purchases. An _ ill- 
kept dairy farm may result in the 


loss of many potential consumers of 
dairy products. Poorly 
plant surroundings often result in 
that same consumer rejection. Prod- 
ucts with poor keeping quality, ob- 
jectionable odors, off-flavors, etc., may 
cause consumers to turn away from 
dairy products for a long time. Lost 
milk consumers are difficult to reclaim. 
No laws make the 


maintained 


consumption of 
dairy products compulsory. 


The application of essential rules of 
sanitation will go far to safeguard the 
industry's greatest asset — QUALITY. 





USKY 
of truly 
os | 


. 1. 
of your life: 


Just right for 
extra 


those 


member of the Seal-Leak Tribe, 
enormous 
little FIBEX gasket, and you’re sure in for the surprise 


'Seal- Leaks’ Suntan Sister 


but possessed 


strength. Try “tear-testing” a 


that point of extra vibration — for 
hot fittings or 
going’s extra tough. Any 
been using cut promptly in FIBEX. 


anywhere else the 
Seal-Leak size you've 
Yes, they still 


come in the handy little neostyle cartons you have 


April, 1952 


learned to like so well. 
2 So why experiment with ordinary gaskets when 
FIBEX is ready to serve you? Your jobber stocks 
Ce "em, order today 


Ask your Jobber for FIBEX by Name. 


Sates 
S 


COOLERS 


¥ Quikoio coolers 
have helped sell 
many millions of dol- 
lars worth of bottled 
beverages over the 


—— 


ee A 


“ past 25 years! 
ZZ They will help sell 
al your products .. . ; 
and build profits for N ¥ UNIVERSAL NAME 
you too! IN GASKETS ~~ 
Model 1400-WD-2 ELECTRIC 


BEAVERITE PRODUCTS. INC. 


Beaver Falls. New York. U:S-A-°- 


S.x§S. Propucts, INC. 


P.O. BOX 1047 x 





LIMA, OHIO 
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USING OUR SEPARATOR 


Dairy Equipment Cleaners 
HREE NEW 


pounds have been added to the 


cleaning com- 


Diversey group. Ditran, an im- 
proved formula for D-Luxe, and Pep- 
tex are non-dusting, easy on hands 
and equipment, easy to use, handle 
and store. They go into solution in- 
stantly, soften water completely, pro- 
duce an abundance of suds, quickly 
cut through grease film, drain and 


rinse freely to leave a brightly gleam- 


ing, thoroughly clean surface. 





Peptex is made especially to help 
meet the dairy farmers’ problems in 
producing clean, low count milk on 
the farm. Besides its use in the milk 
house to clean milk pails, utensils, sep- 
arators and coolers, it will be found 
ideal for cleaning dishes, glasses, sil- 
verware, woodwork, and for laundry 
use in the farm home. Packaged in 
5-pound cartons. 


The 


Roscoe 


write to 
1820 


For further details, 
Diversey Corporation, 


St., Chicago 13, IIl. 


Low Cost 
Sanitary Way 


Thoroughly cleans in- 
side of straight or ir- 
regular shaped cans. 
Multiple fingered rub- 
ber scrubber gets to 
every corner and 
crease. Electrically op- 
erated. Attach water 
line, plug in and it’s 
ready to go. 

Write, Wire or Call for 

FREE FOLDER 


GORDON JOHNSON COMPANY 


2519 U Madison St., Kansas City, Me. 


ALL CANS [VER 
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Scrubs 


h INSIDE ANY CAN 


GETS 


Milkhouse Equipment 
REVISED EDITION of the 
booklet “Electricity in the 
Milkhouse” is available 

from the Westinghouse Electric Cor- 
poration. 
This booklet 


on the latest types of electrical ap- 


now 


includes information 
paratus available for the farm milk- 
house. It tells how to select the size 
and type of apparatus for milk cool- 
ing, water and protective and com- 
fort heating, ventilating, and lighting. 
Many questions on installation prob- 
lems are answered. The questions on 
installation problems are answered. 
booklet informa- 
tion on germicidal lamps, wiring and 


also includes 
circuit protection, and running water 
systems. 

For a copy of this booklet, B-4320-B, 
write Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion, Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Commercial Insect Spray 

NEW line of pyrethrin-synergist 

A sprays has been developed for 

commercial and industrial use 

by the Tanglefoot Company. These 

are of different strengths and formu- 

lated especially for use with cold, me- 

chanical, automatic microsol type 

also available 
through the Tanglefoot firm. 


dispensers which are 


It is reported that in tests made by 
the company, pyrethrins with modern 
synergists have proved the safest as 
well as the most effective type of in- 


sect control material, because danger 
of food contamination is eliminated, 
and results are instantaneous and com- 
plete. 


With the standard microsol 





unit, 50,000 cubic feet of space cap 
be treated in approximately 8 minutes. 
A smaller unit is also available which 
10,000 cubic feet in approxi- 
mately 5 minutes. Complete informa. 


treats 


~- 


tion can be obtained by writing fo, 
Bulletin Type P-1, The Tanglefoot 
Company, 318 Straight S. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


* | 

Heavy Duty Casters 
N EXTRA HEAVY 8” diam- 
eter size caster has been added 
to Bassick’s Series “99” line of 


ball truck 


— 


double race swivel steel 


casters. 





This caster rounds out the 


Bassick Series “99” to provide three 


new 


classifications for all types of service 

A new booklet, Series “99”, giving 
complete information on their line of 
swivel steel truck casters, is available 
from The Bassick Company, Bridge- 
port 2, Conn. 
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Cooler Unit 
SELF-CONTAINED refrigera- 
tion panel unit which requires 
only two hours for installation 
in most walk-in coolers, has been de- 
veloped by the Uni-Fridge Corp., 712 
Fifth Ave. No., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 
To install the Refrigeration Panel, a 
section 18” square near the top of 
the cooler wall is removed and the 
unit is then sealed into this opening. 
Plugging the cord into a standard 110 
volt electric outlet completes the in- 
stallation. Made in 4%, 
horsepower models. 


1/3, % and % 


e 
Quick Recounting 
OW TO SAVE clerical time, 


is the subject of a new bro- 
chure just released by Reming- 


ton Rand, Inc. 


The brochure explains how the 
Remington Rand Accounting Machine 
can also reduce errors and_ obtain 


more complete results. It describes 
how a single entry posts all related 
records with 100% proof of agreement, 
and at the same time prints auto- 
matic balances of all types. 

Copies of the booklet-AB423, en- 
titled “Save Valuable Clerical Time” 
may be obtained free by 
Remington Rand _ Inc., 
Ave., New York 10. 


writing to 


315 Fourth 


Homogenizer 
NEW HOMOGENIZER 
been added to the Cherry- 
Burrell line of Model A Super- 
homo Homogenizers. The new ma- 
chine has a capacity of 800 G.P.H. 
and can be used for milk, ice cream 
mix, soft drinks, etc. 
This Model A-800-C Superhomo is 
available with a single- or two-stage 
valve; all 


has 


surfaces are of stainless 


steel. Increased capacity has been 
obtained by using a larger diameter 
plunger. Slow speed at the drive end 
and extra large helical gears help 
assure long life and low maintenance 
costs. Maximum operating pressure 
is 2500 psi. 

For further information, write to 
Cherry-Burrell Corporation, 427 W. 
Randolph St., Chicago 6, III. 

e 


Burette 

BURETTE unit featuring a plas- 
tic (polyethylene) reservoir 
which requires only a squeeze 

to fill 
rette is announced by Hagan Corpora- 
tion, 323 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


an automatic self-leveling bu- 


The “Squeez-O-Matic” is said to be 
easy and simple to use, a time-saver, 
and requires only one hand. 


It was developed by Hall Labora- 
tories, Inc., but is sold through its 
associated companies — Hagan Cor- 
poration, Calgon, Inc., and The Buro- 
min Company. 

Use of a plastic reservoir, a spe- 
cially machined polyethylene bottle, 
not only makes operation of the bu- 
rette unit easier and simpler but also 
provides a container which is highly 
resistant to chemical attack and will 
not contaminate standard titrating so- 
lutions. 


Control Thermometers 
PECIFICATION sheet 609 des- 
S cribes Honeywell’s Electr-O- 
Vane control thermometer, hav- 
ing snap action electronic control. The 
specification sheet also gives a com- 
prehensive resume of the models. 
For copies of this specification sheet, 
write to Station 40, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Wayne and 
Windrim Aves., Philadelphia -44, Pa. 


Hydraulic and Electric Lifts 

N THE low-price field, the Big Joe 
| Manufacturing Company announces 
1952 Model Big Joe Lift 
Trucks, both hydraulic and electric- 
hydraulic. 


new 


models _ will 
supplement the very popular Big Joe 
Model No. 14 All Purpose Lift. 


These new 






li 


The Big Joe electric-hydraulic 
models are compact streamlined units 
with fast powerful electric finger-tip 
control and are equipped with dual 
safety brakes. 

Litcrature can be obtained by writ- 
ing the Big Joe Manufacturing Co., 
184 N. Franklin St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


SCOTCH TYPE BOILERS 


Leffel offers you the exact boiler 
to suit your dairy plant need. 
Available in conservative ratings 
of 6 through 250 actual horse- 
power, Leffel boilers are built to 
take substantial overloads. And 
the savings on fuel will amaze you. 
COAL, GAS or OIL fired; easy to 
convert from one type of fuel to 
another. Before you buy a boiler, 
it will pay you to get the facts on 
the line of Leffel Scotch Type 
Boilers. 


‘LEFFEL, 
/ 











Backed by 
More Than 
70 Years 







Write for descriptive catalog. 











- Experience 
Thrifty The James Leffel & Co. 7 
Saf established 1862 
Versatile Dept. AM Springfield, Ohio BY MRWAMEEE 14, WISCONSIN : 
tees 
Revie Wpril, 1952 “ 














Classified Advertising Rates 


(Kindly send remittance with order) 
Position Wanted 
50 word maximum, 50¢c — 2c for each additional word. 
All Other Advertisements 
Lightface type: 5c per word ($1.00 minimum). 


Boldface type: 10c per word ($2.00 minimum). 
(The name and address should be included in counting the words.) 


Keyed Address 
25c additional in the United States. 
50c additional in Foreign Countries. 
When replying to any of the following keyed advertisements please address replies to: 


BOX NO. AMERICAN MILK REVIEW 
92 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
(The deadline for Classified Advertising is the 10th of the month preceding 
publication.) 
No classified advertising will be accepted to run with borders or special spacing. All 
such advertisements are considered ‘‘Display’’ advertising and will be billed at regular 
display advertising rates. (Rates and mechanical requirements on request.) 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE ~ EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
FOR SALE—1 DeLaval No. 288A FOR SALE —1 Kewanee Scotch Mar- 


ine Boiler, gas and oil fired (2 yrs. old), 

20,000-lb. Clarifier, non-corrosive Serial No. capresso a all elec- 
° trie controls and boiler pump, $1800; 200 

frame, bowl and all milk contact gallon CC Spray Milk R.N. 1-60-110 Ser. 
parts of stainless steel, with spe- No. 200-S-2317, ak 200 gallon CC 
° ° — Spray Milk Past. L.H. 1-60-110 Sentinel 
cial starter. New and in the origi- (trolled. Ser. No. 200-8-3917-L, $110: 
nal crate. $5190.00. Reply to Box No. 341 Viscolizer ome Serial No. 
P hn 226368, $1500; 6-20 Filler R.H. 1-60-110, 

234, care of this publication. Ser. No. 390-R, $325; Aluma Seal Hood. 
4-M-52 er for 51MM bottles, S500 ; No. 160 Al 

Icy-Flo for ammonia, $380; No. 14% D-2 





FOR SALE 40 QT. EMERY Monobloec Sweet Water pump 3-60-220 
THOMPSON FREEZER—like new, fre- volt motor, $85; Model “O” Flexflo milk 
on. 10 H.P. MILLS COMPRESSOR pump 1-60-110 volt motor, $30; 50 gal- 
Freon. Freon PLATES for 10x10x10 lon SS lined cheese vat, Serial No. 60- 
room (deep freeze). 10 H.P. MOTOR 650, $100; No. 6 Boxtube Heater, Serial 
1200 rpm 3-phase. CHERRY-BURRELL No. BH 1498, SS tubes, $250; T. J. 
6-16 Filler. All equipment priced for Soaker type Washer 3-60-220-440 volt 
quick sale, Standard Dairy, Huntington, motor, Serial No. 642, washes \% gal., 
Ind. 4-M-52 qts., pts., % pts., $935; SS Dump unit 

- consisting of weigh can and sump can, 

FOR SALE —1 Buflovak double drum $300: No. 1248 Chill Chaser heating unit, 
dryer, 32” x 90” complete with motor, $40; Milk cans embossed, 40-quart capac- 
reducer, and all auxiliaries. Write to Box ity, $3 per ean; 1 Fairbanks Morse 
226, care of this publication. 4-M-52 Water turbine system, 5 h.p. motor, $500; 


1 Toledo Dial Seale, weighs from 1 to 
SOO Ibs., 4 years old, $210. Write to 
Vedell Dairy, Knoxville, Il. 


FOR SALE—1 Cherry-Burrell 200 gal. 
Viseolizer; 1 small Pre-Heater; 1 Cpt. 
stainless steel Receiving Tank and Seale; 


1 Cherry-Burrell No. 618 Bottle Filler; FOR SALE—Large stock used and re 
1 Econ-O-Seal Capper Unit; 1 Surface conditioned dairy processing equipment. 
Cooler 2” tubes; 1 Milk Pump; 1 C.P. Write for further information and prices 
Bantam Soaker, 6 bottles wide. All equip- -Minnesota Creamery Co., 2215 Ken 
ment in good condition. Bell Ice Cream nedy St., N.E., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
Co., Temple, Texas. 4-M-52 4-M-52 


WANTS AND FOR SALES 








EQUIPMENT FOR SALE __ 


FOR SALE — 125 gal. Jr. Viscolizer, 
Serial No. 234521; 5 H.P. motor 299 
440, 3-phase, manufactured by Union 
Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich, Ip 
excellent condition. Used a short time by 
a smaller dairy we bought out. Price 
$650., FOB, Jackson. 50% with order, 
balance SD/BL attached. Write to Ser- 
vall Jersey Farms, Jackson, Mich. 4-M-52 


FOR SALE—Gaulin stainless 400 ga} 
lon homogenizer, $1,250; Doering printer, 
$500; American dry roll 36” x 84” 
$2,000; 300 gallon coil vat, stainless liner 
with recorder, $400; 100 h.p. H.R. 
Wicks broiler, $2,000; 1000 lb. churn, 
$500; % h.p. agitator, 5’ shaft, $100. 
Write to McDonald Co-operative Dairy 
Co., 609-21 Lewis St., Flint 3, Mich. 

4-M-52 


FOR SALE One Junion Pure-Pak. 
Model B. Two Cherry-Burrell, 25-ton, 
sweet water systems, complete with con 
trols. One 1200 Ib. Creamery Package 
Churn and one small Buflovak roller 
drier. This equipment is available imme 
diately. Miller’s Gold Seal Dairy, Ine., 
1829 East 55th Street, Cleveland 3, Ohio 


4-M-52 


FOR SALE — Viscolizers and homo- 
genizers, completely rebuilt and guaran- 
teed and with late type stainless steel 
sanitary heads and pressure valves. Also 
rebuilt machines with standard heads and 
valves—or good used machines, Send for 
bulletin and prices. Otto Biefeld Co.. 
Watertown, Wis. 4-M-52 





FOR SALE Good selection of Pas 
teurizers, Coolers, Washers, Fillers, Ho- 
mogenizers, Tanks, Pumps, ete., recondi 
tioned or as is. Send us your inquiries 
Lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y 
Telephone—MUrray Hill 2-4616. 4-M-52 


FOR SALE Late style 6 wide 
Creamery Package Jr. Soaker Washer 
Serial No. 600. Excellent condition. Guar- 
anteed. Ohio Creamery Supply Co., 701 
Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

4-M-52 


FOR SALE 400 gal. late model CGD 
Manton Gaulin Homogenizer rebuilt and 
guaranteed. Ohio Creamery Supply Co., 
701 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. 

4-M-52 








geet oa O M S E Ni Mea ||| NEW Cationic CLEANER for DAIRY and CHEESE 
STEEL y-Vaned 4 






LINE 
FILTERS 


TUBING | 
L. C. THOMSEN & SONS, INC., KENOSHA, WIS. | 





Sanitary Equipment for the Processing Industries 









PLANT EQUIPMENT 








CLEANER-SANITIZERS 


LIQUID — POWDER 


FOR DAIRY FARMS 
LAZARUS LABORATORIES, INC. 


137 W. EAGLE ST. © BUFFALO 2,W.¥. 
contact your jobber 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


REBUILT — Pasteurizers, Milk Cool- 
ers, Bottle Fillers, Ice Machines, Plate 
Coolers and Heaters, Homogenizers and 
Bottle Washers. Send us your require- 
nents. Ohio Creamery and Supply Com 
yany, 701 Woodland Avenue, Cleveland 


15, Ohio. 4-M-52 
SPECIAL OFFERINGS—350 and 650 
gallon Jenson S.S. Vertical Coil Vats; 


9” x 90” Buflovak Double Drum Milk 
pryers; 11,000 Ib. Creamery Package 
Short Time Pasteurizing System; 12,000 
i, and 20,000 lb. Clarifiers; Complete 
Receiving Room Equipment consisting of 
Seale, 1000 Ib. Stainless Steel Weigh 
(an, Stainless Steel Receiving Vat, Rice 
& Adams 12 C.P.M. Washer, also lot of 
incoming and outgoing Can Conveyor. 
lester Kehoe Machinery Corporation, 1 
Fast 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone—M Urray Hill 2-4616. 4-M-52 


WANTED TO BUY 
“WANTED — Large or small supply of 


skim to be manufactured on premises. 
Unequalled opportunity. Reply to Box 
136, care of this publication. 4-M-52 











WANTED A small size single can 
weigh outfit. Must be stainless steel, in 
nerfect shape, and located within fifty 
miles of Springfield. Mass. in order to 








ry, Ine., facilitate personal inspection. Write Bel- 
3. Ohio. hertown Farms, Belchertown, Mass. 
4-M-52 } 4-M-52 
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brick and concrete fireproof con- 
struction; 5,000 sq. ft. per floor; 
elevator service. Cooler occupies 
1/3 space of first floor. Railroad 
siding at rear and truck platform 
in front for servicing 4-5 trucks. 
Connected with cold storage plant 
by wide sidewalk for palletized 
loads; 1,000,000 cubic feet of cool- 
er and 600,000 cubic feet of freez- 
er storage. Excellent distribution lo- 
cation for southern and southeast- 
ern territories. Write to Box 238, 
care of this publication. 4-M-52 





PLANT FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—This Grade A Dairy is 
returning investment in 3 to 4 years, 
future looks very good, good supply of 
milk, and equipment very good. Come 
ind see this Dairy for quick sale. Located 
n good corn country. Write to Box 214, 
are of this publication. 4-M-52 


FOR SALE—Milk plant. new building 


ind equipment, in southern Michigan. 
Wholesale and retail routes and dairy bar. 





Ideal for cash and carry. Reasonable. 
Write to Box 220, care of this production. 
4-M-52 


FOR SALE In large eastern South 
Dakota county seat town, Grade A dairy 
and creamery with local producers. Good 
building with latest equipment. Informa 
tion given to financially responsible par- 
ties. Illness forces sale. Reply to Box 
37, care of this publication. 4-M-52 


FOR SALE — Small independent milk 
ind ice cream plant. A good spot for a 
couple of young fellows. Write to Box 
231, care of this publication. 4-M-52 
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HELP WANTED 


WANTED—FExperienced butter maker 
for plant located in central New York. 
State salary and experience in first let- 
ter. Reply to Box 236, care of this pub 
lication. 4-M-52 


Young Sales Engineer for evaporators, 
heaters, coolers, ete. Must be graduate 
engineer. Write stating experience, to 
30x 233, care of this publication. 4-M-52 


College man preferred, for our _ ice 
cream department. Write giving age, ex 
perience, college, and last two places em 
ployed. Grant-Patten Milk Company, 1220 
King St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 4-M-52 


knows how to operate Vogt freezer to 
act as foreman of ice cream plant. Must 
be sober, honest and thrifty. Not a large 
plant, but we will pay the price to get 
results. Plant located in North Carolina. 
Reply to Box 235, care of this publica- 
tion. 4-M-52 


WANTED—PART OR FULL 
TIME REPRESENTATION IN ALL 
STATES. We have a sales training pro 
gram in a series of posters that sells on 
sight. If you want to earn from $24.00 
to $48.00 per day, write us for particu 
lars. You can represent us part-time or 
full-time if you have ever sold to dairies. 
It’s an exclusive. National Sales Coun 
cil, Hazleton, Pa. 4-M-52 


SALESMAN wanted to sell high qual- 
ity line of roasted pecans to ice cream 
manufacturers in central and eastern New 
York. Attractive commission on all orders 
originating from area. No objection to 
non-conflicting side lines. Write fully 
stating experience, other lines, and ter- 
ritory now covered. Box 232, care of this 
publication. 


PROSPECT—For Assistant Supt. in 
Milk Products Manufacturing, Central 
Midwest plant Sutter, Milk Powder, 


Ice Cream, and Condensed Milk. Pre 
ferred, 28 to 35 years; college education. 
Write stating qualifications and experi 
ence to Box 222, care of this publication. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE For 
Eastern U.S. to live in Western Pennsyl 
vania or Eastern Ohio. Selling Dairy 
Supplies and Equipment. Will be gone 
from home on some week-ends. Must have 
character of highest type. Prefer young 
man acquainted with the ice cream and 
milk business who wants to get ahead. 
Write complete details about yourself in 


first letter. Absolutely confidential. Our 
employees know of this ad. Reply to Box 
228, care of this publication. 4-M-52 


SALESMAN WANTED to get in 
touch with North American Chemical Co., 
one who contacts creameries anywhere, 
as a sideline: good commission; no heavy 
luggage to earry. For information, write 
North American Chemical Co., Box 153. 
Cedar Falls, Towa. 4-M-52 








MISCELLANEOUS 


Chocolate Milk made from Bradway 
genuine chocolate powder or syrup is bet 
ter. Write for sample to Bradway Choco- 
late Company, New Castle, Indiana. 





2 
FOR SALE — Truck lettering and 
trade mark decals made for your truck 


and store front advertising. Easy to ap- 
ply. uniform, distinctive, economical for 
large or small needs. Write for catalog 
to the Mathews Company, 827 South Har- 
vey Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 4-M-52 




















end: STRENGTH! 


The Key to Egg- Profits: 
AVOID BREAKAGE, 
Use the STRONG carton. 


Write for information: 








ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC. 
New York - Toronto 
PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS 
SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
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TITAN 


UTILITY BRUSH 
STANDARD SIZE 


Nylon Bristles 
Hard 
Rubber Block 


Now used exclu- 
sively by many of 
America’s leading 


food processing 
plants. 
TITAN is gvar- 


anteed to be the 
most sanitary and 
economical brush 
you con use. 






If your Jobber cannot sup- 
ply you write direct to 
Dept. 136A. 


FLOUR CITY BRUSH CO. 
1501 4th Ave. S., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


PACIFIC COAST BRUSH CO. 
1507 Santa Fe Ave. 
Los Angeles 21, Calif. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


PURE TREE RIPENED LIME JUICE, 
ORANGE JUICE OR TANGERINE 
JUICE FOR BETTER SHERBETS. Sam- 
ple order, 12 Number 10 cans, any 
combination, only $15.00. Write to 





Choate and Atkins, Inc., Eustis, 
Florida. 4-M-52 
a Jairy j Grape-ade- is pr ‘fitable. Your 


total cost 9c per quart. Write for sample 
to Bradway Chocolate Company, New 
Castle, Indiana. 4-M-52 
Dairy Orange-ade base made from fresh 
oranges, Write for sample to Bradway 
Chocolate Company, New Castle, Indiana. 
1-M-52 











THERMOMETER REPAIR 


THERMOMETERS — We repair Mer- 
curial Indicating Thermometers, dial ther 
mometers and recording thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned 
like new. Satisfaction guaranteed. For 
economical savings, ship your thermom- 
eters to the Nurnberg Thermometer Com- 
pany, 124 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, 


New York. 4-M-52 





BORDEN ACQUIRES BASSETT 
DAIRIES 


Bassett Dairies, Inc., of Tallahassee, 
one of North Florida’s pioneer milk 
distributors, has been acquired by 
The Borden Company, according to 
William H. 


vice - president 


an announcement by 
Marcussen, Borden 
who is in charge of fluid milk op- 
The dairy will be known 
as Borden’s Bassett The 
change in ownership will not affect 
the plant’s operation or product, and 
all employees will remain in their 
present positions, Mr. Marcussen said. 


erations. 
Dairies. 


The Bassett dairy was founded in 
1921 by W. W. Bassett, Sr., in Mon- 
ticello, Fla. In 1947, the Bassetts, 
father and sons, incorporated their 
business and moved it to Tallahassee. 
Operations began in their Tallahassee 
plant in mid-1948. 


ness and Flavor. 









Single Bottle $2.00 
Needs Only One propagation 
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NEW FREE COPY OF 
“CULTURES and THEIR USE” 


(60 Pages) 


FLAV-O-LAC FLAKES 


the guaranteed culture for 
fermented Milk Products 
Uniform Aroma, Smooth- 


= THE DAIRY LABORATORIES 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Branches * New York, Baltimore, Washington 


Plant Problems, Judging, Top 
Features at California Mee} 


Ted Brunner, Former Student Champ, Takes Grand Prize at 
West Coast Dairy Industry Conference—Large Attendance 


VER 450 PEOPLE attended the 
Dairy 
held in February on the Davis 

Campus of the University of Califor- 


Industry Conference 


nia. 

According to E. L. Jack, Dairy In- 
dustry Division Chairman, interest in 
the 


all-time high. Jack reported that the 


mid-winter meeting was at an 
1952 meeting drew about one hun- 


dred more persons than the 1951 


meeting. 

The three-day conference featured, 
in addition to University of California 
Dairy Industry personnel, many out- 
standing personalities in the dairy in- 
dustry field. One of the highlights 
of the Monday talk 
given by P. H. Tracy, University of 
Illinois, who spoke of the need for 


session was a 


the dairy industry to develop new 
products if it is to hold its place in 
markets. 


competition for 


A symposium held the second day, 
with M. E. Powell, Knudsen Cream- 
ery Company, as moderator, featured 
such topics as the importance of sani- 
tation, sanitary milk production, cor- 
rect practices in sanitary plant opera- 
tion, principles of hydraulics applied 
to circulation cleaning, studies of per- 
manent pipelines for milk plants, and 
cleaning and sterilizing pipelines. 


The final day’s sections, the ice 


cream section and the milk market 


section, drew large crowds. T. A. 
Nickerson, of the Dairy Industry Di- 








407 S. Dearborn 





Aumenite 


controls—to within 1/100 inch— 
the level of milk or mixtures in 
tanks, vats, pasteurizers, cool- 
ers, freezers, fillers, etc. 
Absolutely sanitary 
Instantly cleaned 
No moving parts 
No floats 


Saves Milk—Money—Time—Labor 
Used by leading dairies, coast to coast 


Write for Bulletin L140 


LUMENITE ELECTRONIC CO 


CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


vision, presided over the ice cream 
section and the University’s W, |, 
Dunkley presided over the market 
milk section. A joint market milk and 
ice cream section meeting was held 
the final afternoon. A symposium on 
high-temperature short-time pasteur- 
ization was the feature. 


Assistant Dean Knowles A. Ryer- 
son, of the College of Agriculture. 
was the speaker at the Dairy Industry 
banquet held at the California Inn, 
The banquet was attended by 250 
people. Ryerson spoke on “Thailand.” 


Some twenty-two prizes were 
awarded at the ice cream and market 


milk judging contest. 


GRAND AWARD 
Sterling silver platter donated by 
The California Dairy Industries Asso- 








; 


) 





ciation for the best score of all con- | 


Ted 


Company, 


testants awarded to: 

Golden State 

Francisco. 
MARKET MILK CLASS “A” 


First Award: Sterling silver creamer, 


Brunner, 


Ltd., San 


sugar and tray—Subscription to The 
Milk News Weekly, won by Am- 
brose Gaschler, Golden State Co., 
Ltd., Sacramento. 

Second Award: WafHle [ron—Subscrip- 
tion to The Pacific Dairy Review, 
won by Irving Beeghly, Golden 
State Co., Ltd., Sacramento. 

Third Pen and Pencil Set- 


Subscription to The Milk News 


Award: 
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Weekly, won by Edson H. Hill, 
Challenge Cream & Butter Assn., 
Berkeley. 

Fourth Award: Set of glasses—Sub- 
scription to The Pacific Dairy Re- 





view, won by Pat J. Dolan, Jr., 

Bureau of Dairy Service, Sacra- 

; mento. 

fifth Award: The Market-Milk Indus- 
try (by Roadhouse and Henderson) 
_Subscription to The Milk News 
Weekly, won by L. E. DeTurk, 
Challenge Cream & Butter Assn., 
Fresno. 
MARKET MILK CLASS “B” 

| first Award: Sterling silver creamer, 
sugar and tray—Subscription to The 
Pacific Dairy Review, won by Emil 
D. Thomas, Golden State Co., Ltd., 
Sacramento. 


Second Award: Electric Clock—Sub- 





scription to The Milk News Week- 
ly, won by James C. Urquhart, 


Knudsen Creamery Co., Los An- 


geles. 
§} Third Award: Set of 
scription to The Pacific Dairy Re- 
Z. Wilson, Jr., 


Dairies, 


glasses—Sub- 


—— 


view, won by L. 
Mountain View 
Beach. 


Long 


MILK 
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We specialize in boxes of Cotton- 
wood — the lightest weight hard- 
Reinforced with galvanized 
strapping and nails. 
Fine in appearance, strong 
the most economical 


milk case to use. 


*Can be furnished with stainless steel strapping and 
dipped in fungus proof material. 


TREEN BOX COMPANY 


Liogaand Memphis Sts., Phila., 34, Pa. 
ACES IN CASES" For OVER 50 YEARS 


Fourth Award: Salt, pepper and rel- 
ish dish—Subscription to The Milk 
News Weekly, won by Alvin F. 
Boecken, Arden Farms Company, 
Los Angeles. 

Fifth Award: Pocket 
Subscription to The Pacific Dairy 
Review, won by Arnold Rucker, 
Borden’s Dairy, Danville. 

Sixth Pocket thermometer 
Subscription to The Milk News 
Weekly, won by James Gomma 
Knudsen Dairy Products, San Bern- 


ardino. 


thermometer 


Award: 


ICE CREAM CLASS “A” 
First Award: Sterling silver creamer, 
sugar and _ tray — Subscription to 
The Pacific Dairy Review, won by 
Ted Golden State Co., 


Ltd., San Francisco. 


Brunner, 


Second Award: Toastmaster — Sub- 
scription to The Milk News Week- 
ly, won by W. E. Painter, Golden 
State Co., Ltd., 

Third Award: 


Subscription to The Pacific Dairy 


Sacramento. 


Electric alarm clock 


Review, won by Geo. Sauer, 
Thrifty Drug Company, Los An 
geles. 


‘ 


Has _ stacking 





~~ » \\\ 
NO OTHER METAL SPONGE 
does the job so FAST and EASY 


Kleenette Stainless Steel sponges are a 
necessity where hygienic cleanliness, low 
cost and safety are of primary importance, 


Request FREE SAMPLE on your letterhead. 


1269 W. North Ave. 


Fourth Award: Set of glasses—Sub- 
scription to The Milk News Week- 
Arthur 
Company, 


ly, won by Alexander, 


Crescent Mfg. Sacra- 


mento. 

Fifth Award: Ice Cream Industry (by 
Turnbow, Tracy & Raffeto)—Sub- 
scription to The Pacific Dairy Re- 
view, won by Maurice Black, Tay- 
lor’s Dairy, Sacramento. 


ICE CREAM CLASS “B” 


First Award: Sterling silver creamer, 
sugar and tray—Subscription to The 
Milk News Weekly, won by W. J. 
Bryant, McColl’s Inc., Redding. 


Second Award: Silver pitcher—Sub- 
scription to The Pacific Dairy Re- 
view, won by Wm. Miller, Cream- 
ery Pkg. Mfg. Co., San Diego. 


Third Award: Billfold—Subscription to 
The Milk News Weekly, won by 
Norman D. Herrick, Borden’s Cap- 
itol Dairy Co., Sacramento. 


Fourth Award: Industry Builder (by 
Robert Jones)—Subscription to The 
Pacific Dairy Review, won by Joe 

Golden State Co., Ltd., 

San Francisco. 


Harrop, 


Stainless 


Steel Sponges 


AVAILABLE THROUGH JOBBERS - COAST TO COAST 
KLEENETTE MANUFACTURING CO. 





Chicago 272, Ill. 
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